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CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY OF NEPAL 
[600 B.C.—880 A.D.J 
fy K.P. Jataswal 

A 

UCHCHHAVIS AND THAKURIS 
350 A.D. TO 880 AJD. 

1.—^The Date and Era of Amsuvarman 

In the Nepal chronology the date of A m 5 u v a r- 
m a n is a pivot, like the date of Chandragupta 
Maurya, to move up and to move down for several 
centuries; Am^uvarman’s date is therefore an impor¬ 
tant matter. 

His date as 635-&50 a. d. was postulated by 
Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji on the basis of the Harsha 
Era, that is, taking the dates in his inscriptions to 
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be in the Hatsha Era; and his view was accepted 
by Dr. Fleet and has been followed subsequently by 
Indian writers. That view needs reconsideration. 

On the date of this king we have the following 
materials. From Tibetan sources we know that the 
Tibetan emperor S t r o n g-s t a n-G a m p o 
whose rule is dated at 629 a. d.^ (V. Smith, 
EH., 575, 376 «.), married Am^uvarman’s 

daughter between 628 and 641,® From the account 
of Yuan Chwang, who began his travels in 
India in 629 and reached China in 645 (V. Smith, 
373* 3 ^ 5)9 we gather that Am^uvarman, a reputed 
author, had passed away before the Chinese pilgrim 
left India, that he was 'a recent kin£? that is, he had 
died not long ago. His time is thus fixed as 
a little before 644 or 645, from the Tibetan and 
Chinese sources. 

Now according to Nepal inscriptions, he was alive 
in certain years of an unnamed era, in years 34, 39, 
and 44 noted in the records of his reign (Dr. Fleet, 
Gupta Inscriptions, Introduction, pp, 178-180), and he 

^ According to Chinese History he died in 650 A. o. (JRAS, 
1S80, 438), and according to Tibetan, in 698 a. d. 

^According to Waddell and Sarat Chandra Das in 641, 
and according todeMillouc, between 628 and 631 (V. Smith, 
p. 376 «.). The name of the Nepal king, the father of the 
Princess, is go~cba in Tibetan which has been translated as 
Habha-'Varman (JASB, LIX. 54), and Jyoti-varman (Sarat Ch. Das, 
JASB, L. zoo). The reference does not necessarily prove that 
the marriage took place in the lifetime of AmSuvarman. 

* Beal and Watters, ii, 84, leave no room for doubt on the 
Chinese text. Bhagwanlid Indraji tried to doubt the translation 
(lA,, XIII. 419)* and Fleet totally ignored the evidence of 
Yuan Chwang. The opinion of tlws Sinologues is unanimous 
Oh the Mssage that Athiuvarman is recorded as a past king by 
Yuan Chwang (JA., 1894, j8). 
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most have died in or before the year 48 (Fleet, p. 180) 
in which year the record of his successor Jish^u- 
Gupta is dated and wherein Amluvarman is 
mentioned as a past sovereign. In any cose, A m Su• 
v a r m a n*s rule, therefore, could not have lasted 
after the 48th year of this era; and os he died before 
645 (Yuan Chwong) the era could not begin after 
(645-48) 597 A. D. There is, however, yet another 
reference to AmSuvarman in the Nepal inscrip¬ 
tions. It is an inscription of S i v a d e v a I, the Lich- 
chnavi king, whose feudatory Aih^uvarman had 
been and who mentions him in on inscription dated 
in the year 516 of an unnamed era (Fleet, 177-78). 
This era was taken by Fleet to be the Gupta Era, and 
it is not possible to take it otherwise owing to the 
known date ofAmSuvarman from the external 
sources discussed above. This era beginning os it 
did 316 years before the time of Aih^uvarman 
(c. 640) must begin in the first quarter of the 4th 
century and the only known era which falls to 
commence about that time is the Gupta Era 
beginning in 319-320 a. d. The inscription of 
Samudra Gupta proves the subordination of 
Nepal to him. There seems to be no room for any 
doubt that Nepal adopted the Imperial Gupta Era. In 
the year 316 (635 a. d., 3rd May) Amfuvarman 
according to the inscription is feudatory and adviser 
(though dominant adviser) of Sivadeval. Hie 
form *^Mabisdmanta‘AmiwarmmafM vijndpitma 
proves conclusively the subordinate position of 
Arhfuvarman. In his own inscriptions up to the 
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year ^4, Am^uvarman calls )mD&t\£ Mabasdmanta*}^h 
Feudatory*; and in the year 59 he drops that title and 
adopts ‘Jr/’, ‘His Majesty.’ Arh§uvarmanto start 
as king would therefore be dated in or about 655 a. d., 
not much before, and his reign [as king] will fall 
between 635 and 643 a, d. (Yuan Chwang)--a period 
roughly of lo years at the highest. It follows, then, 
that his own inscription of the year 39 would 
be about 635 a. d., that the years 35 to 44 or 45 while 
AmSuvar man was alive would cover his whole 
reign of 10 years. His reign [as king] is thus 
to be dated between about 635 A. D^and 645 a. D. 
And the era of these lower figure years must begin 
in or before 60a a. d. and not after. It, therefore, 
cannot be the Harsha Era which began in 606-607 

D. 

The Initial Year of the Era of Afhiuvarman 

There is a definite piece of information in Qiinesc 
History of the T'ang Dynasty (chapter 221)^ giving 
details of Nepal History from contemporary writings 
which proves that Am^uvarman was dead 
before the year 643 A. d. In the period 642-647 A. D. 
when the Imperial Envoy from China—li Y-piao— 
was on his way to the court of Harshavar- 
dhana, he found on the throne of Nepal ‘the 
king Narendradeva [Na-ling-ti-po].* The 
father of this king whose name we know from inscrip¬ 
tions to be Udayadeva, eldest son {Ytwari^e^ 
of A ifa 5 u V a r m a n,* had been deposed by N41 r e n- 

t ** 54 . 67; JA,, 1900,304. 

> IX. 170, lose. the vote 39. 



Beginning of line 30 of Thankot Inscription of 
Manadcva and Jishnu Oupta. 
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dradeva’s uncle, younger brother of his father. 
Narendradeva was restored to throne by the 
Tibetan king on the condition that the former became 
his vassal.^ Several times two Chinese envoys passed 
through Nepal between the period 64Z-647 and 657 
A.D. while Narendradeva was ruling. It is 
an ascertained fact from Chinese history that from 
645 A.D. to 657 A. D. Narendradeva was 
found on the throne.^ Am^uvarman's death 
therefore is to be dated before 643 and after 635 a. d. 
when he was alive in the time of Sivadeva 1. The 
period is further narrowed down by the dis¬ 
covery of a further inscription of SivadCva I, dated 
320 published by Professor, L^vi in his vol. Ill 
on Nepal (p. 79)*. This is similar to his other charters 
mentioning the Mahdsamanta Am^uvarman, who 
had conquered all the enemies. He was thus alive in 
(320 G. E-) 639 A. D., and his death must fall be¬ 
tween 639 A. D. and 643 A. o. 

Now can we get at the exact date between these 
two incontestible dates 639 and 643 a. d. ? If my 
reading of the date as the year 44 in the Thankot 
inscription of Jishnu Gupta (L^vi, iii, plate 

* The passage has been several times translated by French 
Sinalogues commencing with St. Julien (JA„ 1847). 

•SecUSvi, JA, 1894, 55; 1900, 297; L# Niped, i. ijj; iL 
164-165; cf. V. Smith, EH, 366, on dates of arrivals of the 
mission in India. 

^Discovered by Maharaja Chandra Shamsher Jang at 
Khopasi (a village to the east of Bhatgaon). Plate XIII of L6vi 
has the date in perfect and clearest state of preservation, and 
reads 320, Cbaitra kfishna'paikbamyim. Unfortunately Prof. 
I4vi, under his curious idea of Nepal Eras and of Nepal history 
which minimised the importance of all Gupta connexions in 
Nepal, read the figure as 520. 
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XVII), be correct,^ we can definitely say that Jishnu 
Gupta and his puppets, Manadeva and 
Dhruvadev a—^uncle of Narendradeva 
and the Lichchhavi succeeding him—ruled for 4 
years (yrs. 48^ and 44 in Jishnu Gupta’s inscriptions), 
and that the death of Arhsuvarman is to be dated 
(643-4) c. 639. 

Fortunately we have an astronomical datum in 
an inscription of Am^uvarman discovered and pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Bendall in hife ]ourmy into '^epal (lA, 
XV. 338). This is dated in the year 34, in the inter¬ 
calary month of Pausha (prathama-Pausha iukJa-dvitJyd- 
yam). According to the present system no intercala¬ 
tion is reckoned in Pausha or Margasirsa, but that 
such intercalation was reckoned in the earlier period 
is confirmed by another inscription noted by Dr. 
Fleet (lyl, XV. 338). Now' following the system of 
the old Arya Siddhanta® the month of Pausha will 
intercalate in the period 600-700 a. d. in four years, 
namely in 6Z9, 648, 667 and 686 a. d.^ As 648, 
667 and 686 fall in the reigns of Narendradeva and 
later, we have to select only 629 a. d. as the date 
when the year 34 of Ariisuvarman with pratbama (ist) 
Pausha [about November, 23] fell. This wiP give 
the initial year of Aiiisuvarman’s era to be 595 a. d.® 

‘ See plate of the beginning of line 30 (enlarged) from 
iii, 104, pi. XVII. L(Svi suggested 500, of which there 
is no trace. 

*IA.AX. 171. 

3 See Sewell, Siddbantas and the Indian Calendar (p.x). 

♦See Sewell’s Tables. 

•Cf. ]At 1894, 6a (L6vi, On the Qironology of Nepal), 
where he has taken 594, which is an error. His other astrono¬ 
mical £u:ts are also inaccurate. According to the Brahmasid- 
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His 44th year will thus be 63^ a. d.^ We have 
therefore to take his death year to be that if the 
Thankot inscription is dated in the year 44 and his 
last inscription to be dated in the year 44, not 45 
[the reading was doubtful between 44 and 45, Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji, I A, IX. 171 «. 27; Fleet, G/, J, 180, 
n. 5]. Otherwise it would fall (in any case) after 
Chaitra-krishna-panchamI, March 639 a. d. and before 
645 A. D. 

T/)e Chronology of the rule of Amuvarman and 
Dynastic Ket>olution on bis death 

The chronology of the reigns of Am^uvar- 
m a n and Jishnu Gupta would stand thus. 

t 

Amiuvarman 

595 Beginning of Amiuvarman’s Era. 

625 Arh^uvarman's Harigaon inscription (Levi, 
iii, 85) of year 30, Jyaistha 6, fixing main¬ 
tenance of his commander-in-chief, his 
coronation horse and elephants, and others. 

dbanta (which, L^vi erroneously says, would give the same 
result) the intercalation of Pausha will take place in 6 oz, 621 and 
640 A. D. The Brahma-siddhanta could not have reached Nepal 
in <So2 A. D. or 621 a. d., for it was published and came into 
use after 628 a. d. (Sewell, p. X). 640 a. d. = 34 of Amiu¬ 
varman will give us 606 a. d. as the initial year of the era, 
which we have seen to be impossible. 621 a. d. — 34 of 
Amiuvarman would make him dead in 635 ($87 -f- 48th year 
when jishi;iu Gupta was ruling), while he was alive up to 639, 
the 320 year record of 8ivadeva. 

The astronomical calculations given above have been veri¬ 
fied ~bv my friend Dr. Gorakh Prasad, d^e astronomer of the 
Allahabad University. 

^ Kirkpatrick’s Vaihlavali gives Amiuvarman a reign of 42 
years. 
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627 His second Hatigaon insc.» of yeat 32, 
Ashadha S. 13, (L6ri, iii* 93), fixing charit¬ 
able allowances. His Sanga insc. of year 
52, Bhadrapada S. i, giving a privilege to 
the village [describing Palace KaildsakHta 
from which all his charters are issued, as a 
‘wonder-inspiring' building] L^vi, iii. 99. 

629 His insc. of year 34 (Jyaishtha S.io), lA, 
IX. 169, on preser\^ation of cocks, pigs, 
and fishes, etc. 

629 His insc. of year 34 fprathama-Pausha S.z), 
Bendall, p. 74. Grant of fields for repairs 
of a building. 

634 His insc. of year 39, Vai^kha S.io, order 
issued as king (xr/), for-administration in 
respect of religious (Saiva) endowments by 
his sister and her children [IA., IX. 170.); 
Udayadeva 2&yimrdja, 

Afhiuvarman and Sivadmi I. 

635 Sivadeva Fs insc. of year 316 Jyaistha S.io 
(Bendall,p. 72 ,1 A, XIV. 97) grant¬ 
ing privilege to a village on the advice 
of the Mafjdsdmanta Aih^uvarman. 

639 Sivadeva Fs insc. of year 320, Chaitra, 
Krishna >, at Khopasi; privilege to the 
village on the advice of Ms, Am^uvarman 
(Uvu iii. 79 ).i 

639 Vibhuvarman’s insc. in the year 44 (or, 

^ There arc two more inscriptions of Sivadeva where 
AfS, Arh£uvarman’s advice is cited in the charters, but the d.itcs 
are gone—lA. IX. 168; Levi, iii, 6a JTulachchhitol-Bhatgaon]. 
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45), Jyesh^a S., when he built a conduit 
by favour of His Majesty (/r/) Aihiuvar- 
man. 

Jish pu Gup ta and Manadtv 

639 (?) Thankot inscription of Srf Jishi^u Gupta- 
deva, under Battaraka [^Master’] Sri 
M a n a d e V a, * banner of the family occupy^ 
ing the Lion-Tbrone* of year 44 [?], con¬ 
firming the grant for a tank made by his 
own great-grandfather Manadevagomin. 
Jishnu Gupta had his own Yuvaraja 
Vishnu Gupta, and his dynasty Soma 
[Ldvi, iii. 104] 

t 

Jisbnu Gupta and Dhruvadeva Ucbchbopt. 

643 Jishnu Gupta (His Majesty, Srt), at Mina- 
Narayan, in year 48, Karttika S.a, makes 
over to a feudatory a water-course which 
had been dug oui by the '^Mabdrdja- 
dbiraja Amluvarma-pdda*' The order 
is passed under the over-lord Dhruva¬ 
deva. jishnu Gupta claims his sove¬ 
reignty by hereditary right and popular 
approval {IA , IX. lyx]. 

There is another inscription like the above 
where the date is mutilated. That also is 
' tinder Dhruvadeva, the banner of 
the Lichchhavi dynasty pA., IX. 

173] . The last known inscription pA, IX. 

174] under the prosperous and victorious 
reign of Sri-Jishi^u-^Gupta (Sri-jishnu- 
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Guptasya pravarddhamSna-vijayarajye) has 
also lost its date. 

l^arendradeva 

643 Narendradeva [granobOii of Aih^uvarman, 
son of Udayadeva] found by the Chinese 
already restored on the Nepal throne. 

It seems that 643 a. d. was the first year of the 
restoration of Narendradeva, when Jishnu- 
Gupta had been ruling along with Dhruvadeva 
Lichchhavi whose name we do not find in the 
Vam^avali [unless it is to be taken as identical with 
the Kudradeid\. The uncle of Narendra¬ 
deva, therefore must have been Manadeva who 
ruled with Jishnu Gupta before Dhruva¬ 
deva who is placed in the Vam§avalis after Udaya¬ 
deva and is not called Uchchhmn-kula-ketu like Dhru¬ 
vadeva but simhdsanddhydsi-kula-htu in the inscription. 
It appears that Jishnu Gupta wanted lo legalise 
his position by setting up a Lichchhavi at Managriha 
in the place of Manadeva and sought the popular 
approval as against the claim of Narendradeva. 

The Author of the Era 595 A, D. 

What does this era which started in 595 a. d. 
signify? 

The Guptas were expelled by Sivadeva 
I about this time^. But then Sivadeva I him¬ 
self uses the Imperial Gupta era and not a new 
era. It seems that Am^uvarman counted 
the era from his own coronation as Mahaltdmanta, 


* See separate section on the Guptas of NepAl below. 
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and it is Aiiiluvar man’s own eta. He was 
the founder of a new (the Thakuti) dynasty—an 
event sufficiently important, especially as it meant the 
virtual supersession of the ancient and long dynasty 
of the great Lich chhavis. He counted his ori¬ 
ginal coronation as the reckoning of his new dynasty. 
That he did not take a formal second a b h i s h- 
e k a, at least up to his 34th year, is evident from 
his inscription where throughout he is styled by the 
old title Mahdsdmanta^ although all the paraphernalia 
and functions mentioned in the inscriptions are fully 
royal. Probably he was re-anointed in the very last 
year of his reign as the full title of sovereignty— 
Maharajadhiraja —does appear ' on one series of his 
coins.^ This was not a posthumous title given by 
Jishnu Gupta as supposed by Bhagwan Lai 
Indraji and Ldvi. 

A telling argument against the theory of the in¬ 
troduction of the H a r s h a Era into Nepal is that 
had it been politically introduced we would have 
found it also in the inscriptions of Sivadeval, 
contemporary of Arh^uvarman. On the other 
hand, Sivadeval and his successors never adopt¬ 
ed the era which Am^uvarman and his succes¬ 
sors used, that is, the era of lower figures—years 
30 to 153. - It was thus evidently the T h a k u r i 
E r a, the era of A m ^ u v a r m a n, counted from 
his coronation as Mahdsdmanta. 

^ Cunningham, C. A. 1 .1x7. L£vi, Bhagwar^i Indraji and 
Fleet have m^sed this piece of evidence. 

2 
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A Tibetan Bra m Nepal f 

Pi!of. L 6 V i expomided a theory that 
Aih^uvarman’s years were in a Ubetan Era 
(Lf Nipalf ii, 155*54) which, according to the dates 
1203 and 1206 in Dalai Lama’s letters of 1789 and 
1792 should have begun in 586 a. n. The 
Chinese register the foundation of the Tibetan empire 
intheK’ai-Hoang period which falls between 
581 and 60X A. D. Professor L 6 v i therefore suggests 
that there was a Tibetan Era which was also the 
origin of the Bengali Era called **Satt** Both these 
theories are untenable. 

The Bengal £r^ though apparently counted from 
593 A. D. as its initial year, has really nothing to do 
with any era starting in 593 a.d. It was invented 
in the reign of Akbar by taking the years of Hindu 
eras [Samvat and others] for the year of Akbar*s 
accession and deducting therefrom his accession 
year in Hijra. His accession occurred in the Hijra year 
963; in other systems it corresponded to 1356 a.d. 
(15 5 6—965 = 593 A.D.)^ The origin of the Bengal 
San is thus a new calculation invented in Akbar’s 
reign, and not a Tibetan era. The speculation of Prof. 
L6vi connecting it with a Tibetan eta and assuming a 
supposed Tibetan conquest of Bengal is a product of 
unhistorical imagination and complete ignorance of 
the history of the foundation of the San-i-Ban^id, the 
Fasli year of Bihar and the VilSyati year of the 
Deccan, which all have a common origin, as 

'See pike’s Bss^s^ ii. t6S; Fleet’s Hinda Qtrmkp in 
cejy. pfsA, xui. 
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fully recorded by Muhammadan hlstodans^ Prof. 
Ldvi’s method illustrates how a pure philologist makes 
a poor historian. Prof. Ldvi, although he does not say 
so in dear terms, was swayed [ii. 154] by the name* 
ending of Tibetan kings tsan in attributing a Tibetan 
origin to the San of Bengal, which is not a Tibetan 
but a Persian word. Tibetans never had any era, 
that is, a continuous reckoning in their own country. 
They counted time in cydes and by periods (Prinsep, 
'Essays^ ii. x6o *Tibetan Kalendar*i ii. 289, *BuiUh$st 
Chronology of Tihef; Waddel, JJ>asa (1909), 449, 
Tibetan Year-Cycki). They have a fixed epoch falling 
in 1025 A.D. which is the year of the introduction 
into Tibet of the Hindu chronological system called 
Kalacbakra, Csoma translated the Tibetan chrono* 
logy composed in a.d. 1686 (Prinsep, ii. 289) which 
clearly admits that there was no Tibetan era up to 
1686 A.D., that the whole idea of an era was absent 
in the Tibetan system. For the period before i02j 
A.D. Tibet has a fixed epoch of 403 years (Prinsep, 
ii. 162). Prof. Ldvi not finding a possible date in 
586 A.D. for Amfuvarman’s era, proposed that this 
403 figure must be a mistake for 430 and deducting 
from 1023 A.D. reached 595 a.d. and said that that 
must be the beginning of a Tibetan era which was 
introduced in Nepal. Now apart from the fact that 
the whole of the Tibetan chronology negatives the 
idea of there having been an era in Tibet, Prof. 
Levi’s proposal to change 403 into 430 is based on 
06 ground. The “epoch of 403 years” is not 


^ Ptiiisep, ii. 1$ 
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tendered in Tibetan in %ures but by a chronogtam 
mekha^gya-tso which does not admit of a possible 
transposition in the process of copying. Further 
the period "405 years” is too solidly fixed and too 
well^ttested for the interval by noted events to 
premise a correction (Prinsep, ii. 289). 

Now “403 years” before their epoch of 1025 
A.D. takes us to 622 a.d. which is really an era, the 
Hijra era, which Tibet came to know of very early, 
having come in conflict with the Arabs within the 
first century of the Hijra—a conflict which continued 
and lasted for a long time. There is not the least 
trace in Tibetan books of the establishment of a 
Tibetan era in 586 a.d., 59$ a.d. or 595 a.d.— ^the 
dates proposed by L^vi. 

It is not possible to hold that the years of 
Aih^uvarman are dated in a Tibetan Eta. 
Prof. L ^ V i says that the adoption of ‘the Tibetan 
Eta' signifies the subjugation of Nepal by Tibet. 
If so, there is no explanation as to why the 
real king of Nepal, the Lichchhavi Sivadeva(I), 
contemporary ofAmSuvarman signing his writ 
in 316 (G. E.) = 633 A. D. does not adopt the so- 
called Tibetan Era. He and his successors continue to 
use another and an older era of three figures (the 
Gupta Era), If a Tibetan Era was politically intro¬ 
duced in Nepal, it would be expected that the 
Lichchhavi king in 635 a. p. should have used it as 
Am^uvarman is supposed to have used it. 
Tibetan influence is assumed on the grould of mar¬ 
riage of the daughter of Am^uvarman widi the 
first Tibetan emperor, S r o n g-t s a a-G a m p o, 
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whose accession date is definitely 629 a. d. But we find 
Ariiluvarman dating his Haogaon inscription in 
the year 30 (625 A. D.).^ If it is in a Tibetan Era the 
introduction of the Era would be even before the 
accession of Srong-tsan-GampoI And if 
we take ‘the Tibetan Era’ to commence in 386 
A.D. the date of Arii^uvarman’s year 50 
would be 616^ i.e., 13 years before the accession 
Srong-tsan-GampoI The whole volume of 
evidence contradicts the possibility.® There is no room 
for the assumption of the introduction of a Tibetan era 
before 629 a.d.. Yuan Chwang who passed through the 
Muzafferpur district in 637 a.d. and took down notes 
about Nepal in that year knows nothing about any 
Tibetan suzerainty over Nepal and treats that kingdom 
as an independent one. In 650 a.d. when Taosuen 
compiled his Che-Ma-fan~chi^ after quoting the des¬ 
cription by Yuan Chwang textually he adds “actually 
the kingdom is under the domination of the Tibe¬ 
tans.” The era of Am§uvarman's inscriptions which 
go back to 625 A. D., i.e., some years even before 
Yuan Chwang’s account, could not therefore be 
dated in a Tibetan Eta. Then, if in the year 30 of 
Aih^uvarman when he described himself as 
Mabasamanta^ Nepal had been already conquered by 
Tibet, how could Aih§uvatman strike his coins later 

1 lAvi; Lt Nepal, iii, 85. This insciipdoa was unknown 
to.Bhagwaidal Inckaji and Fleet 

* See below on the data of the Mai&juid History and the 
Chinese History which definitely date the Tibetan suzerainty 
alter Jish^u Gupta (successor of Amluvarman) and between 
64} A. D. and 647 A. D. 

* Naepo^ Caht&iffte, (Ho. i4j6iJA*, 1894* 
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with the full impedal tide, thftt is, the tide of an 
independent wrtttiffi^*Me^ajadb^0<^ 7^ ITtoi, 
L6yi did not take account of this numismadc evi¬ 
dence at all, otherwise probably he would not have 
put forward his theory of a Tibetan conquest or 
suzerainty over Nepal and of introducdon of a non¬ 
existent Tibetan Era into Nepal. 

n.'^-CoNSimrnoNAL Position of AiisinrARUAN 

The consdtudonal posidon of Am^uvarman can 
be gathered from certain Nepal inscriptions and his 
coins; and mat position when ascertained throws some 
light also on the question of the'Era used by him and 
his successors. 

There are nine dated inscriptions on him, giving 
his tides, which may be compared with the tides on 
his coins. 


^Cuoaingbam, CAI, Xm, j. 
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yiMT/ oftd Eras, 

Rttmlaf 

Titks Askith 
vawM 

Camrpanimg 
Htks M tains 
of AskAmarmm 

1 516 (655 A.D.) 

King $ivade- 
va 

raka niabS- 
ri^a Sfi S i- 
V a d e V a) 

**Mab 3 s 3 maa ta 
(High Feuda¬ 
tory) AmJth 
varmm 

Nil. 

* |ao(6j9 A.D.) 

M 

f> 

M 

■ 30 New Eta 

! 

Aixduvarman 

"jVf mabis 3 - 
manta Am^u- 
varmoM** 

»» 

* »» M 

» 

» 

»» 

* 34 $» »f 

ft 

** 


* 34 *» »> 

^ 39 »* »» 

>f 

»f 

**Sri~Aikfmfar- 

mas^* 

'Sri'AktSma^ 
ma* (CAI, 
PL XIII. 4.fi) 

•45 or 44 

New Era 

private indivi¬ 
dual 

rUAtkimat^ 

man** 

f> 

• 4 « .. .. 

King JishigiU’ 
vupta (“j/f- 

^atf&raka^maba- 
rSjSMrSja Sri 
Am/upormm 

*^Mab 3 rajS~ 
dhir^a^a 
Styamhb (Sri- 
AA^u's) 


Bhatgaon insc. Fleet, Gl, 177-8; 

1 . A.; XIV. 97; Dr. Bendall was the first to suggest the obvious 
condusioa fxQm the known date of Athiuvarman that the Era 
must be die Gupta Era. 

The inscription is by King Sivadeva I where Aih^varmaii 
is adviser and nis sisttFs son Bhogavarman is the DiUaka. 

* Khoposi, outside the valley, E of Bhatgaon,L6vi, Lt Ntpai, 
iii. 79 (date misread as **jao” tor ‘*510’*). 

•Wvi, Le Nepal, iii, 9J, PL XID^ Hadgaon insc. L 

*>lbid, p. 95, mrigaon. 

*IA*IX. Gl, Intro. 178; Bungmad insc 
Intro. 179. 

DC XTO;Cl. T 179 ; Devi^t^ insc. 

*IA« Dt tjti d I, I. i8c$ Kadunandtt conduit inte. 
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The above analysis would show 

1. that the title Mahasamanta is given up after 
the 34th year by Am^uvarman, [though the 
Lichchhavi king still applies it to him up to 
639 A.D.]; 

2. that Srt is used as title of full sovereignty, 
which according to books on constitutional 
forms and precedents may alone denote ^His 
Majesty* The same Sri alone we find on ttie 
coins of Mana and Guna (CAI, XHI, 
h i); 

3. that the higher—^the imperial—^title of 
mahdrdjddhirdja must have been assumed by 
Am^uvarman after or in the year 44/45 
and before the year 48, and that he had died 
before the inscription of Jishnu Gupta 
of the year 48; 

4. that Aih^uvarman was never a sub¬ 
ordinate of the Tibetan king even up to 
his death (between years 44 and 48). If 
AriiSuvarman had given his daughter to 
the Tibetan king, so had done the Emperor 
of China. The alliances prove the importance 
of Tibet but not suzerainty in either case; 

5. that Amsuvarman adopted full king- 
ship between the years 34 and 39, and the 
imperial title after 320 GI [== 639 A. D.] 

fgr ^ 5 T w|”i r. 'Ihcre is a doubt as 
to whether the figure after 40 was 4 or 5. [Nepal Government 
lias eroded the parade grounds over this water week; the 
insc, is lost probably buried under ground.] 

* lA, XIV. 171; G I, I. 180; lAlitanattana (Chhinnamastiki 
Temple). 
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Chaittakrishna 5* in or after and the 44th year; 

6. diat the era of the 44th year would therefore 
(639-44) begin in 5 93 a. d., not later. 

If we take into account that he must have 
been alive in the year of the marriage of his 
daughter with the Tibetan king (641) and 
must have died before the year 48—and 
at least a year before 644 (not later, when 
Yuan Chwang left the plains of Mid-India), 
we get the same result, namely, that he died 
between 659 and 643, and his era was 
counted from 595 a.d. which he ushered 
in or about 625 a.d. his 30th year (50th 
year of his birth or his rule as Mahdsdmanta). 

If the real position of ArfiSuvarmanis rea¬ 
lized, it becomes clear that AmSuvarman is 
registering his own regnal years as a subordinate 
ruler in his inscriptions. The Harigaon record of the 
year 30, which is the earliest known record of this 
ruler, shows his exact status. It announces 
maintenance grants to a number of his officers, 
his (old?) animals and some idols, after the fashion 
of ‘old kings’ The record 

is in form a royal writ (the donor samdjndpajati^ 
‘commands’). The grants are in favour of, amongst 
others, Uhe Commander-in-Chief (Mahabaladhyaksha), 
Uhe coramtim elephant's,* ^the coronation horse* (abhisheka- 
hastinah; abhishekasvasya), *the standard-bearer* ^the 
confidential leaders at the time of undertaking an invasion 
(or, procession? Ydtr^, The writ is made known to 


^ Kfaopftsi iosc. 
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the Palmf (tija-pmSdeshu)» and it is laid 

down in the end that future king^* wece not to neglect 
this favour of their ancestor (sr 
*R®iW7 irwrwur) 

to emphasize which the Donor says that this he 
personally commands V// smyam^M* (as opposed 
to, through the medium of a dtUakat agent). This 
of course, amounts to the Donor’s own signature. 
The date he himself puts down along with the 
subscript svtyam djnd, *samvat 30 Jyaishtha tukla sbasUh 
fhdjdm* He is thus talking in terms of a full 
sovereign, and is directing ‘kings* who ate to come 
after him. His title mahdsamanta had ceased to bear 
its ordinary meaning and had acquired the elevated 
position of a royal epithet though denoting the origin, 
like the Sendpati with the name of Pushyamitra, 
‘the sacrificer of two aivamedhas* (i.e. an emperor: 
Ayodhya inscription) where Pushyamitra though 
already an emperor is still styled as Sendpati by his old 
title. After the style of a full sovereign AmSuvar- 
m a n claims the title of his throne from his respected 
father (^RwriT*j@w:), not from a liege-lord. In 
other words, any idea of being a feudatory is 
excluded. And it was to punctuate this that he 
dates the order in a New Era. 

Naturally the old dynasty of the Lichchhavis does 
not recogmse this era of their rival and ex-feudatory 
and they date as usual in the old Gupta Fm- He 
counts this New or T^iakuri Eta from his 4 ’l^ 
ot accession as Mabdsdumta?’ 

*Hals|^lvenaii%aof4iycattbjrICiikp^^ 
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The inscdption of the year 50 is evidently the 
first donation on assuming sovereignty. Two years 
later in another writ of gifb—^which is a long list of 
pious doxiations (Harigaon Insc. of the year 52: L^vi, 
iii>92) he says that he was anxious about the happiness 
of his subjects: ^ sm ^ fftrdi i»%\...In the Bungmatl 
inscription of again two years later (year 34), he 
issues a charter to a village community through a 
dutaka and refers to himself, addressing his succes- 
sors, as ‘a former king’, (lA, IX. 

169). He meditated at the feet of his father, that is, 
as formerly, there is no mention of an overlord. 
In the Devapatan inscription (LA, IX. 170) of the 
year 39, he is a powerful kjng> a reformer and has 
his ownyuvar^a prinei —Udayadeva] as dutaka, 

giving a pious privilege to a foundation of his sister; 
but he has no tide except Sri, just as on several issues 
of his coins.^ Similarly in the inscription of the year 
4[4] which is a private record he is referred to 'only 
as ^Sri-AmJuvarman.* These two records mean that 
Sri here stands, as observed above, for ‘king’ (‘His 
Majesty’) and was considered quite sufficient to de¬ 
note his full sovereignty. 

Now let us take the inscription dfSivadeva 
I, the king who refers to AmSuvarman. In 
the Bhatgaon writ of the year 316* (Gupta Eta) 
of Sivadeva,. AmSuvarman is highly 
prais^ and described as a great conqueror (sr^^irmr- 

and “to honour 

^ See CAI, XHI; Walsh, IRAS., 190I, p« 669. 

* See Fleet, G X, p. 17S (liMhr.) on die date; lA, XIV. 97; 
BaoKhdyi f Jhatrawr.) 
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his request” the privily was granted 

to the village. Evidently here Am^uvacman 
is not treated in reality as a subordinate but as 
an equal sovereign whose request was to be res¬ 
pected and a privilege granted to a village in 
S i V a d e V a*s part of Nepal on the recommenda¬ 
tion of Am^uvarman. Sivadeva’s ins¬ 
cription at Buddha NOkantha^, wherein the date is 
now missing, shows still more pointedly that more 
honour and fuller royal honour is accorded to 
Am^uvarman than to Sivadeva himsclt. 
Am^uvarman’s great and complete succesats 
in war 

5nyr5T-snTT%5T,) and his success in kingship 

are sb 

prominently described that it seems certain that 
ArhSuvarman was treated as king in tliese 
inscriptions of Sivadeva. Although Ariisu- 
v a r m a n was ruling over the ‘West*, as guessed 
by Fleet and now confirmed by the Manjusri Impe¬ 
rial History (p. 20), he was practically the real 
sovereign of Nepal and the position of Sivadeva 
had been reduced to that of a nominal, courtesy king 
of the ‘East.’^ Thus in the Gupta year 316=63 5 a. d. 

UA, IX. 168. 

* He acts as Dictator in the Eastern part of the kingdom, 
and as sovereign in the Western part, ^e grant of privUege 
to the village of Kurppisl which is to the E. of Bhatgaon is 
made ‘with the king's approval* by Athiuvarman himself, who 
had dispelled ignorance by the rays of his own virtueiC ha<l 
established welfare by his devotion to toxd Bhava (Siva), and 
had uprooted the whole lot of enemies by the strength of his 
own arms [ ft mm 
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Aiii^uvarman was a full soveieigii, and that 
he had been so for some time. This position he had 
assumed with his inscription and grants of the year 
50, whereby he fixes salaries and allowances for his 
royal officers. His reference to his coronation horse 
and his coronation elephants evidently means the ani¬ 
mals of the time of his coronation as maha-samanta^ as 
there is no indication in the proclamation of any sub¬ 
sequent or recent coronation. His year 30 must be 
counted from his coronation as maha-samanta. This 
year 30 being the year of assumption of his ruling 
powers, must, precede 63 5 a. d. the date in Siva- 
deVa Fs panegyric of Am^uvarman. 


III.— Confusion In the Chronological Order of 
Vamsavali Explained. 

The Vamiavalis note in the first place the 
Manadeva whom we know to have flourished 
after Am^uvarman, and whose date is known 
from the inscriptions (GI, 189, I.)^; but the Vam$a- 
valis by a confusion register two Manadevas before 







^ About one Manadeva who flourished in the Lichchhavi 
dynasw we have it on the basis of inscriptions that he was the 
son of Dha r m a d e V a, grandson of S a fl k a r a d c v a, 
and great-grandson ,of V r i s h a d c v a, and that he lived 
c. 705-733 A. D. (IA, iX. 163; GL I, i8a; the Changu Narayan 
Pillar inscription which Manadeva himself dated 386 =* 705 a. d; 
lA, IX. 166; the Paiupatinath Temple inscription of the reign 
of Manadeva, dated 413 =» 734-35 A. d.; IA, IX. 178 : insc. 
of Jayadevalloftheyear 153 atPa^upatiTemple mention¬ 
ing Minadeva inuic genealogy giving his desc^dants 
Mahideva and Vasantadeva, son and grandson). 
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Am^uvarman. If we look into the list [in lA, Xm 
4x2] we End that Manadeva is Exst placed after 
Dharmadeva, two steps above Vasanta- 
de va, which is his correct position in the inscriptions. 
Then the name is reported (as No. 25 ) om more after 
Vasantadeva (no. 23) and Udayadeva- 
V a r m a n (no. 24) and one step above Sivadeva 
(no. 27), predecessor of Am^uvarman. We 
have evidence for the existence of this second Mana¬ 
deva. According to the inscription of Jishnu Gupta 
at Thankot^ a Manadeva who was not a Lichchhavi, 
ruled as the sovereign {Bhattdraka) of Jishnu Gupta. 
According to the Manjuf ri History, Udayadcva 
succeeded Aihfuvarma and was succeeded by Jishnu 
Gupta. This is correct, as Udayadeva is Yuvardja 
of Am^uvarman . 1 lii:» inscription. Udayadeva 
came after Amfuvarman, and not before him. 
After the list—Vrishaieva to Vasantadeva—which 
agrees literally with that in the Vamfavalls, the ins¬ 
cription of Jayadeva II gives, as unconnected with 
the above in the direct line, (i) Udayadeva, 
(2) Narendradeva, Narendradeva’s son (3) 
Sivadeva II and the latter’s son (4) Jaya¬ 
deva ll (inscription dated 155 = 748 A. D.) 
Against this the Vamfavalis have two different data : 

^ Livi, Le Nepal, iii. 104. 
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(t) Jj 4 p adii. 415; (z) Kirkpairick*s Vaiii£lv«]! 

Uifi, ii. ^4., 112 
24. Udayadeva, son of 25. 

2). MSnadeva vannan son of 24 

26. GuiialdUnadeva varman, 

son of 25 

27. ^vadeva varinan, son of 

16, made Devii^itana 
his capital 

28. Narendradeva varman 

son of 27 

29. Bhimadevavarman, son of 28. Bhlmadevavatman~In his 

28 reign the Ahir D y n a s< 

t y of the Guptas 
restored, who were 

50. Vishnudeva varman, son 29. Vishnu Gupta 

of 29 

51. Viivadevavarman, son of $0. Krishna Gupta 

30 

[Vnva__Gupta- 51. BhQmi Gupta 

Ldvis* V.] father-in-law 
of Amiuvarman. Nw Dynasty 

32. ^ivadeva varman 
expelled the Guptas 
and restored the Sihyn- 
vamiis 

JSev Dynasty: Th8kur!s 

52. Athluvarman 33. AmiSuvarman 

It is evident that Kirkapatrick’s VamSavali here 
accords with the facts known from inscriptions that 
Sivadeva [I] who is said to have restored the 
SuryavamSIs (i.e., the Lichchhavi dynasty, supposed 
to be a branch of the Ikshvakus— SUfyewamJa^) was 
followed hyAm^uvarman. It inserts Vishnu 
G u p I a (parma of other Varh^avalis), Krishna 
Gupta, etc. before Sivadeva I, as interlopers. They, 
as a dynasty, are called "the Guptas,” and Ahits by 

^ See lA, IX* 178, inscr. of J a y a d e v a II, where descent 
is traced from Sarya. 
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caste. They were the Later Guptas ofNepal^ 
and evidently they claimed suzerainty. They arc not 
in the line of the Lichchhavis. ‘Bhimavarma’ is also 
described as'Bhima Gupta’ inan earlier list 
of “the Guptas” wherein Marsha Gupta, 
Vishnu Gupta and J aya Gupta (as the 
last) also figure (Ldvi, ii 73)2. These are all Later 
Guptas. Jaya Gupta is known from his coins 
of c. 600 A. D.® Excluding this list of the Gupta 
interlopers—B h I m a (28 or 29), Vishnu (50 or 

29) , Krishna andVisvaor Bhumi (31 or 

30) —^wc get the Vam^avali list as 

1. Udayadeva 

2. Manadeva 

3. Gunakama deva 

4. Sivadeva 

5. Narendradeva 

6 . Sivadeva 

7. Am^uvarman 

In the light of the inscriptions, the succession is 

Udayadeva 

Narendradeva 

Sivadeva (II) 

We know the time of Sivadeva II, as he was the 
father of Jayadeva II who dates his inscrip¬ 
tion in 153 (748 A.D.). This Sivadeva thus 

* See below. 

* The list of the Guptas is given in two places, once in 
the beginning where Nepal history begins and ulen under the 
lichcl^vis, in its proper setting. See below. 

’ II, 3; OM, p. 121. See below. 
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will not be the S i v a d e v a contempoiaty of 
Am^uvarman, and has been rightly designated 
by Fleet as Sivadeva IL The VamSavalis hence have 
fallen into a confusion in putting Am^uvarman 
below Sivadeva II owing to the identity of 
the names of the earlier Sivadeva [I] and the later 
Sivadeva pi]. The VaiTi^avalis have copied two 
independent lists: 

I II 

Udayadeva Sivadeva I 

Narendradeva Am^uvarman 

Sivadeva II 

In the second list which is certainly of earlier kings 
they had two more names above Sivadeva I— 
namely Manadeva I and Gunakama- 
d e V a. That list of earlier kings will thus be ; 

M^adeva 

Gunakamadev? 

Sivadeva I 
Am^uvarman* 

Was tbere, then^ an earlier Mdnadeva, a Mdna^ 
deva /, who flourished before Sivadeva I and Ami u- 
varmaHy and was he succeeded by a Guna kd- 
madeva? 

According to the inscriptions there is no room 
for G'u pakdmadeva either in the succession 
later than Sivadeva I, as Manadeva of 
Jayadeva’s inscription was succeeded by Mahideva, 
his son, who was succeeded by his son Vasanta- 

^ See futtfa«c discussion below. 


3 
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de Va (also called Vasantascna). There is also 
no room for a Gunakamadeva in the other 
list biginning with Udayadeva which the inscrip¬ 
tions of Jayadeva II and Jishnu Gupta fix as Udaya¬ 
deva — [Mdnadeva] — Narendradeva—Sivadeva II—/ aya- 
dev a ll. As we shall see below there is no room 
fot a Gunakamadeva to come in between Udayadeva 
and his son Narendradeva, Here coins help us. The 
Mdnanka and Gundkna coins are twins, one follows the 
other. We have thus the most positive evidence 
for the existence of Gun a (kama) deva^ 
Manadeva, predecessor of Gunakamadeva has to come 
earlier rhan Am^uwarman and Sivadeva 1. 

Let us see if. we have any other proof for the 
existence of a Manadeval, that is, a M a n a- 
deVa before Sivadeva I. 

IV.— ^Manadeva I. 

There is good evidence for the existence of an 
earlier Manadeva, earlier than Ath^uvarman, who 
should be called Manadeval. Am§uvar- 
man himself mentions a ^Mdnagriha gate’ to his 
palace, a god Mdnehara, a vihara Mdna-vihara. 
Sivadeva I issues his charter from Mdnagriha. 
This would show that there was a Al^adeva before 
Am^uvarman and Sivadeva I. 

This is again confirmed by the ManjuSri Imperial 
History (p. lof. It introduces the Lichchhavi line 

^ The style Mananka and Gut^hka has been imitated from 
the G u p t a coin legend Vikramafika ofChandraGuptall 
and other Guptas iflf, Garudamada^ka and ParSkrSmSdka 
of Samudra Gupta. livt.-ii io8.) 

* See extract bdow, | VI. 
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with Minavadeva which has been rightly taken by 
L6vi to be a mistake for Manadepa, He is placed there 
definitely before Vrishadeva and as his prede¬ 
cessor. In the VamSavali there is no Manopodeva 
above Vrishadeva. Vrishadeva’s time 
is about 650 A. D. (G. L, p. 189, Intro.). The whole 
succession of 6 generations, from Vrishadeva 
to Vasantadevall, is one from father to son. 
V a s a n t a dates his charter in 415^ (g. e.' = 734 
A. D.). The inscriptions of Vrishadeva’s great grand¬ 
son Manadeva are* dated 705-752 a.d. V r i s h a- 
d e V a came to the throne some time after Sivadeva I. 
In the genealogy of the Vam^avalis we have this order: 

16 Sivadeva varman (L^vi*s K, ii. 92). 

17 Rudradeva varman 

18 Vyishadeva varman (I. A., XIII. 412). 

Here it is evident that the Swadepa I of the inscriptions 
is the Siva {deva) varman of the Vam 4 avalis. Kudra- 
varman is omitted in some Vam^avalis (Ldvi, ii. 92), 
probably he is the same as Dhruvadeva of the inscrip¬ 
tion of Jishnu Gupta under whom Jishnu- 
Gupta grants privileges (I. A., IX. 171). 

Exact Date of Manadeva I 

We have now, thanks to the researches of my revered 
and learned friend the R a j a g u r u Sri 6 Pandit 
Hemara'Ja Sarma, C.I.E., a material on 
tlie exact date of this Manadeva, i.e., Mana¬ 
deva I' has come to light. It is contained in a 

^$ee below, the date is 415, not 435 as read by Bhag- 
wanlal Itidraji ^.A., IX. 167). 

»I.A. IX. 163, 166; Fleet, G.I„ I., lU. 
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palm-leaf manuscript which gives his date as equiva¬ 
lent of 576 A. D. The Rijaguru, when he gave me 
his datum, was of opinion that this Manadeva for 
whom he supplied the date from the manuscript was 
the Mwadeva of the inscription of Giangu Narayao 
and that it proved a Manadeva Era which was the era 
used by Am^uvarman. While I do not accept those 
views on account of Manadeva’s (IIFs)^ dated 
inscriptions at Changu Narayan and Pa^upatinath 
and the other dated inscriptions discussed above and 
the cross-checks for Am 4 uvarman*s years, I 
gratefully utilize the datum in establishing the time of 
an earlier Manadeva, Manadeva I. 

There is a manuscript of a book on Hindu 
Astronomy called Sumati-tantra, which belongs to 
the State Library of Nepal. The manuscript is in 
characters what are locally known as the Gomo 
lipi. From its script the date of the palm-leaf 
manuscript would be the 12th century. I repro¬ 
duce the pages from a photograph very kindly 
given to me for that purpose by the learned 
Rajaguruji. I am told by that scholar that, 
in the body of the work, in giving examples of cal¬ 
culations the author uses as a pivot the equivalent 
of the Christian year 576. This would indicate that 
the author lived very near that date. The author by 
a chronogram which is contained in the first folio 
photographed gives the following chronology in 
verses in Sanskrit of the type of the 
kalpa and other Buddhist works. These verses I 

^ Mloadevft U is the M2cttdeva of Jishium Gupta’s tasc. 




Leaves of the Sumati^tantra 



JBORS. t93^ 
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xeptoduce below from the photograph. Beginning 
with the Kali Era, i.e. 3102 b. c., ^the ni^ 
Yudhisbthira and Dmyodtjana* the author roundly puts 
2000 years for the pre-Nanda period and 800 
years more for the pre-C handragupta (Maurya) 
period. He gives further 132 years to the Maurya 
kingdom; then 247 years to that of Sudraka, 
that is, the Satavahanas. This brings us to the era 
of S a k a. Then there is an interval of 498 years. 
On the next page, a subsequent annotator has noted 
at the end that this interval of 498 brings the chrono¬ 
logy to the reign of M a n a d e v a, and the kingdom 
of Manadeva is brought down by 304 years i.e., down 
to the Nepal Era. The initial year of the Nepal Era 
falls in 879-880 A. D. (the year beginning on the ist 
Karttika Sudi— G.L, Intro. 74). 498 years before 
it will take us to 576 a. d. as the year of MSnadeva I. 
Knowing as we do the initial year of Saka—78 a.d., 
498 years after it brings us to the same year (78+ 
498=) 576 A. D. These three dates are the only 
definite dates which the Nepal astronomers—^thc 
author of the Sumati-tantra (the ^Sumati and 

the annotator—knew: the Saka era, and the initial 
year of Manadeva I, and the Nepal Era. The anno¬ 
tator could calculate it from both the eras if he knew 
the correct interval from either. In the 12th 
century when the book was copied it is very likely 
that the astronomers of Nepal knew the correct date 
of Manadeva I. I have myself seen a number of 
hand-written books in possession of the Rajaguru 
which arc note-books of the past centuries of Nepal 
astn^mers, recording chief contemporary events 
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made and left as heirlooms^ for futute use by their 
successors. Documents four and three hundred years 
old both on paper and palm-leafs are commonplace 
in Nepal families even today. I found one family 
possessing two hundred palm-leaf sale-deeds of the 
time of the Malla dynasty. They bear the original 
royal seals intact.^ I saw a whole book—a long 
paper-roll folded as pages—^u^hich was originally 
written in 721 N.E = 1601 a. d. by the builder of the 
Mahabodhi temple at Bhatgaon, noting in full 
the description of the process of building the temple 
as a guide for future repairs. The book is being 
used today for repairing the damages caused by the 
earthquake of 1934. The habit of valuing old records 
and the climate ate both in favour of this fortunate 
circumstance. It is thus reasonable to suppose that 
the annotator of the Sumati~tantra actually had reliable 
records before him for the date of Manadeval. 

The chronology before the Saka Era is not 
reliable, but its dates about Chandragupta 
M a u r y a and'the dynasty of Sudraka (Simuka 
~ Sudraka Sitavahana) are interesting, being vciy 
near the true marks. 

^ Three of diese I have brought and deposited at die 
Patna Museuni. We have discovered in Britiih India diouaandt 
of sealings of Hindu tunes but not a single example of a docu¬ 
ment with a sealing attached. Now we can see from the 
Nepal documents, discovered for the first time, how the seals 
were actually attached to documents by the royal office. They 
were clay (unbaked) sealings of a very cemendog composition. 
A strip ox palm-leaf tied the document after the tUshion of 
inerting strips of leather in our leather shoes and then the 
joint was sealed. 1 hope to publish these examples in this 
Journal. 
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The text is as follows:— 

• • •• •• 

La.).- l yr ffffii W! VTWT(-!^)Rrr f?f ii 5 tn(? )«t irrt i 

ifM fiswwTfiT WT *wnR i 

TrHTwrfw ( ..) (L3.) srsr^i 

ijfsrfw^ n?f«i!rRf«nsrq wt i 

Tnfl ^ t ^^5 tFsra^ef 1 
JFfTI^ 5mTO 5fT TY (»t) I 

L4.)TT^1^!T g t fi f g T ^ Wr fi wi 5RRI 

TTSTT w^etmfwrsnr?^^ i 

5mTHT I 


[Note] .Trimar ^00o [, Jspg rmm 

4oo[,]fFiij*?f Tivitiar TiaiTig.air 

xmm ^ov[.] 

The translation is: 

(Line 3) Duryodhana was born in Kali. 
Yudhishthira and Duryodhana : **t/je two kings 
last for aooo 

**Nanda*s kingdom {rdjya) lasts for ?oo years** 
**Chandra^pta is after that, lie also rules for 
i^z years** 

**The king Sddraka for 7, 4 {abdhi) and 2 (airinau) 
(i.e. for z^i) years. 

**After that, similarly, king Saka, 8, 9, 4 (that 
is, for 4^9) years.** 

For the Nanda-rdjya, it gives the year (5102 b. c.— 
2000 =) 1102 B. Tc., and for the beginning of the 
Maurya kingdom it gives (1102-800 s=) 302 b. c., for 
the Satavahana kingdom, (302-132 =) 170 b, c., 
and for the Saka kingdom, (247-170=:) 77 a.o. 
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(elapsed) i.e. 78 a. d. The dates for the commence¬ 
ment of the Maurj^a kingdom and the Satavahana 
kingdom are short by about 22 years each. The year 
for the commencement of the Nanda-Rajya is hope¬ 
lessly wide off the mark. 

It is clear that the author of the chronology 
took chief re gns as land-marks, and not always eras. 
There were Yudhishdiira, Nanda, and Saka Eras, 
but there was no Chandragupta Era, there was no 
Sudraka Era. There is no trace of an Era of ]Mana- 
deva I, for we find Sivadeva I the Lichchhavi using 
not a recent era but the Gupta Era in 655 a. d. Nor 
could the Era of Arhsuvarman be a Alanadeva Era, 
commencing from 5 76 a. d., for in that case Am^u- 
varman must be dead in (576 -f 48 =) 624 a. D. 
but he was alive in 635 a. d. (the date of Sivadeva 
Ts inscription and later (see above). Evidently the 
author was a contemporary of Manadeva I and used 
his coronation year for his calculations. 

We are on firm ground in taking 576 a. d. as 
the first year of M a n a d e v a I, as it receives cor- 
roboratioh not only from tlie script on the Mananka 
coin, which Dr. V. Smith assigned to the 6th century 
A.D. (C. I. M., p. 281) but also from the dates of 
Vrishadeva and Sivadeva I, before whom 
Manadeval must come. 

Another copy of the Snmati-tantra is in the British 
Museum Library. It is a palm leaf manuscript dated 
in Nepal Era, 476 (1356 a. D,). The copy is much 
later than the one to which reference is made»abovc. 
With its help we have to read Kaii-sanS^am in our 
line 2. It reads iatSsb^ikba agfunst Pi 
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(line 5) of my manuscript^. While these are minor 
improvements, the two important figures for Stldraka 
and Saka>rija are clearly wrong in the British Museum 
copy which-♦■eads trt m wm 

in place of „ „ „ „ 

and m xm eRft ws 

in place of „ „ „ „ „ 

These two figures would date the Saka era twenty 
years earlier than its true date which the other manus¬ 
cript gives correctly. The interval between Saka 
and M^adeva, read by it as of 418 years as against 
498, is proved to be wrong by the next interval 
of 304 years which brings the chronology to 880 a.d., 
the beginning of the Nepal. Era. The British Museum 
MS. will put Manadeva at 496 a.d. (418—78 a.d.) 
or at 476 A. D. takmg its other mistake (of zo years 
placing Saka at 5 8 a. d.). The last interval of 304 
will then bring the chronology to 800 a. d. or 780 
A. D., that is, there will be a discrepancy of 80 or 
100 years. The two mistakes in the British Museum 
copy are produced by simple misreadings in Nepal 
scripts: dt/t (ft) iotbSi (fs^r) and chandra (^) for 
randhra 

The British Museum copy has a prose line after 
the text ending with kramena tu wh\ch is not to be 
found in the older manuscript— 


—-sffiirirHT 



* CaUloffu of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the British Museum 
by Cecil Bendall, (190*), pp, 193-94* 467. No. 3^64. Although 
tm opening passage quoted gives name as Sumati-tantra, it 
is wrongly catalogued as Sumata* 
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“The rest (of the kings), added together, employ 
the year (era?) of Manadeva for 504 (years)—these 
years are called the collective Kali reckoning.” 

Dr. Bcndall, not following the chronology of the 
text, added the figure 418 (after Saka) to 504 and 
obtained 800 A. d. as the date of Manadeva, while 
Manadeva begins, according to the system followed 
in the chronology, when the 498 or 418 period after 
Saka ends. 


V.—Lichchhavi Kings 


The complete list of the Lichchhavi kings 
as in the Varhsavalis may be divided in three parts. 


ording to 
amiavalis. 
Levi, ii. 


1 

Serial numbers acc 
the order in the V 
(I.A., XIII. 412; 
91-92, 122). 

Names noted in 
Jayadeva II’s 
inscription. 

And other 
inscrip¬ 
tions. 

»i. 

Bhumivarman 
(capital at Banel- 
vara). 

Names Nos. 1,2, 4-16 purposely 
omitted in Jayadeva U’s insc. 
(LA., IX. 178). 


' Kirkpatrick’s authority gives, five more names to this 
dynasty which is unanimously called ^urya-Vaihli. These 
five names are given separately by the Vaih^avalis, other than 
Kirkpatrick’s, under Somavamii Dynasty. This i$ a 
wrong division, as the Vaihiavalis themselves note the con¬ 
nexion between Bh Iskaravarman (no. 5 and the last) 
of the so called Soma vamla and Bhdmivarman (no. x of 
the SQtyavaih^) as that of adoptive fiither and son. Hour 
could tli^ the Vatnto change ? 
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2. OiRodravanuRn 

3. Jnyadeva^ 1 

4. Varsha-varman 

[Vrishavamian 
I K.] 

5. Sarva-varman 

6. Prithvi-vatman 

7. Jycshtharvarman 

8. Hari-varman 

9. Kuvera-varman 

10. Siddhi-varman 

11. Haridatta. (buMt 

4NarayanaTem- 
ples including 
Changu Nara- 
yan and Nilak* 
antha Jala^aya- 
na* Teff'plcs) 

12. Vasudatta 

13. ^ripati 

. 14. Sivavriddhi- 
(varman) 

15. Vasanladeva I 

16. ^ivadcva I 


Jayadeval according 
to J.II’s insc. he was 
founder of the Ne¬ 
pal dynasty. An 
earlier king Supn- 
shpa is noted as hav¬ 
ing flourished at 
Pushpapura; “omit¬ 
ting 25 Kings’* there 
comes Jayadeva I 
^the victorious* Then 
omitting in the inter¬ 
val eleven kings, 
there comes the 
12th according to the 
inscription but the 
i8th Vrisha- 
d p V a, according to 
the Varh^avalis 
Sivadeva P 
(I. A., IX.) 

Dhruvadeva 

I.A.,IX. 173 


* *J(^avarma* in the Varh^Svalls which have throughout for 
nos. I to 14 name-ending varmaa. Kirkpatrick’s Vaiiisavall 
has deva from no. 13 onwards, while, other copies occasionally 
add varman to Ava. Inscriptions have always deva. 1 have 
followed generally K.’s list for name-forms. His copy is the 
oldest and more valuable. 

* JalaJayana, a colossal, lying figure of Vishnu, is a magni¬ 
ficent stone image in Gupta style. 

* I. A., XIV. 97 (Bendall);i. A., IX. 168 (Bhagwanlal Indraji); 
lAvif iii, 61, P«/tfitf- 13 hogavarmagomin, mentioning the request 
of Ami^uvarman; the date Is wholly gone. Prof. Ldvi 
insists on reading all figures in Sivadeva’s records as 
500-( -f ) instead of 300 ( -f ) as read by Bhagwanlal 
Indnqi, Bendall and Fleet. The last -record has no trace of 
the date, yet he sees here also 500. The reading 300 
< -f ) is corroborated by the figures in records of subsequent 
kings—of Manadeva II, Vasantascria, etc. (586, 413, 455) 
(G.I., J. 180) and by tlic new, Khopasi, insc. of Sivadevt I 
published by L^vi himself (iii. 79) where his plate (Xll) reads 
clearly 500 (-j-ao). This also mentions A m s u v a r m a n. 
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II 

17. Rudcadevm^ 

(given by some 
and omitted 
by K.) 

18. Vnshadcva II(a (xa) Vrbhadeva 

noted Buddhist 
pious £ounder) 

19. ^ahkaradeva (ij) ^afikaradeva 

[Revival of Sai- 
vism (erected 
a trident at 
Paiupati)* 

ao. Dharmadeva (14) Dharmadeva 

ax. Mlnadeva (i5)Manadeva 

2a. Mahideva (16) Mahideva 

aj, Vasantadeva II (17) Vasantadeva 


Viishadeya 
I.A., IX. t 6 ^ 

l^ahkaradeva 

Dharmadeva 

1 

Manadeva 

Vasantasena 


jayadeva II omits the first two names of the list 
and he counts 17 as against (23-2) 20 successions® 
down to Vasantadeva II. There are therefore 
3 extra names in the V. list, or, rather 5 if we 
transpose Manadeva and Gunakamadeva 
from the part 111 (see below, and § IV above). These 
extra names fall between no. 3 Jayadeva I, and 
no. 18 Vrishadeva, the later names being 
confirmed by inscriptions. And as the existence of 
nos. 16 and 17 (Dhruvadeva) is certain from contem¬ 
porary records, the excess has to be adjusted between 
no. 3 and no. 15 taking account of Manadeva I 


^ L6vi, ii. 9a, 95-96, regards him as identical with Sivadeva 
and thinks that the name is transposed from the Maila list. 

>Thc trident is still existing. The big metal %ndi, 
attributed to him by some VaiiiS&valis to his son, is also stiU 
there. 

* The Vathiavalfs rcf^rd the successions as from father to 
son in each case, whidh is to be ignored unless confirmed by 
the evidence of inscriptions or <x>ntempo£aty writers. 
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and Gunakimadcva. According to the Inscription 
of Ja3radeva II and the evidence on Manadeva I and 
Gunakamadeva the kings have to be numbered thus: 

I. Jayadeva I (r. 350 a.d.) 

z-7. Six kings (which should include Hari- 
d a 11 a, see below), against 11 of the 
Vam^avalis 

8. Vasantadeva I 

9. Manadeva I, 576 a.d. (see § IV) 

10. Gunakamadeva 

11. Sivadeva I—63 5 -659 a.d. (Khopasi insc. 3 zo 

G. E.) 

\\a, Dhruvadeva c, 643 a.d. (Jishnu Gupta’s insc. 
of yr. 48) not taken into account probably 
owing to his being an unlawful successor 

iz. Vpshadeva 

13. Sahkaradcva 

14. Dharmadeva, 705 a.d. 

15. Manadeva II. 705, 732 a.d. 

16. Mahideva 

17. Vasantadeva II, 735 a.d. [G.E. 415^; dead 

in 73z A.D., yr. 153, dsii\ 

Out of Nos. 4 to 14 of the Vath^avalis (wherein the 
extra five names must fall), Haridatta, no. 11, 
must be a correct name. Vaishnavism was introduced 
into his reign and his Vaishnava monuments can still 
be identified. Although the present temple of Changu 
Narayan is much later but that the shrine must go 
back to about his time is proved by the inscription 

reading of the figure is 415, not 455; cf, plate z in 
I.A., IX, widt plate 3. 
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of Manadeva II on the dhvaja standard at ChaAgu- 
nafayan, which is in early Gupta style^, and, by the 
grand Jala^ayana figure at Nilakantha which is 
again typically Guptan, and which is mentioned by 
Am^uvarman in his Harigaon inscription of yeat 52.® 
As to the other names we have at present no means 
to check and to accept or reject. But there should be 
a presumption of correctness in their favour, as a very 
high percentage of data in the lists of the VamSavalis 
is proved to be correct. The number of ii princes 
of the list as against 6 out of the unnamed ii of the 
inscription of Jayadeva II means that bemeen Jaya- 
deva 1 and Vasantadeva I (no. i to 8 of my list above) 
the first eight kings, there were two contemporary 
lines ruling as in the later period. Tliis system of 
double rule seems to have been borrowed from the 
home constitution of the Lichchhavis of Vai^alL 

The Vam^avalis after their no.’ 23 present a great 
confusion, which has been already solved with the 
help of the inscriptions to some extent, and the 
solution can be carried further with the help of new 
data. 


Ill 

This portion of the so-called lichchhavi list I 
am iTiarking as part III. The list is a mixture of the 
names of the EARLY THAKURI Dynasty with 
some names of the Lichdihavis transposed and 

^ It is also mentioned by Aib^uvarman at Harigaon 
(L£vi, iii. 94). 

* Lines 14-if (Ldvi, Hi. 93). 
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names of one more dynasty, ‘Gupta-Aliit’, that is, the 
Later Guptas of Nepal (see § 6 —7). 

VamiSvali list 

Kirkpatrick, 260; Bhagwanlal Indraji, 13I.A. 415. 
Wright, 124—X30; L^vi, ii. 92, 122. 

24. Udayadeva 

25. Manadeva 

26. Gunakamdeva 

27. Sinadeva (‘transferred the seat of government 

to Devapatana*) 

28. Narendradeva 

29. Bhimadeva varman 

30. Vishnu gupta (K) (Vishnudeva 
varman—others) 

31. Vi^va Gupta (Vi^vavarman— 
others) gave • his daughter in 
marriage to Afhiuvarman^ 
founder of the Thakuri Dynasty. 

• K’s Yarn, gives after no. 30— 

31. Kishnu Gupta 

32. Bhumi Gupta 

3 3. Si vadeva expelled the Guptas; and restored the 
Suryavam^i (the Lichchhavi) dynasty (K.) 
Aih^uvarman [595—559+ (?)a.d.] 
Against this we have the following succession 
from inscriptions (I.A., IX. 170, 174, 178). 

[Ya/v.] Inscriptions 

[24.] Udayadeva, (Ym'ardja in yr. 39) deposed by 
his younger brother (Chinese History). 
[25.] MSnadeva (III) (evidently brother of 24, as 
27 Narendradeva, restored by Tibetans, 
was son of 24), 


According 
to K’s V., 
Gupta 
Dynasty of 
Ahir caste 


4 
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[28.] Narendradeva [mling from 654 to 657, ac¬ 
cording to Chinese (Thang) History]. 

[29.] Sivadeva IL^ yr. 119. 

Jayadeva II, 3^2. 155 (VamSavalis omit 
him). 

The order in V. between 27 and 28 is transposed, and 
Gunakamadeva is brought down from below Mima- 
deva I (above Sivadeva I) to be placed below no. 25 
Manadeva III, above Sivadeva II, 

These are all later than Arii^uvarman 
whose last date in inscriptions in the year 44 (or 45). 
These are all, as we shall see presently, Thakun names. 
Jayadeva II, son of Narendradeva, is neither 
in the list nor the Lichchhavi list of the 

VamSavalis. The reason for this is explained in the 
Thakuri section. AmSuvarman has been placed 
in the V. list after Sivadeva II who lived about 
the year 119. There is fortunately only one Am^u- 
v a r m a n and we easily detect the mistake. There 
have been two mistakes. No. 25 and 26 have been 
removed from their place above Sivadeva I to 
be placed, above Sivadeva 11 . AmSuvar- 
man’s history is transferred to the time of S i v a - 
dcVa II from Sivadeva I which is evident 
from K.’s copy. In the eighteenth century, VamSaval! 
copies stiU preserved the close association of the 
history of Sivadeva I and Am^uvarman, 
and Kirkpatrick’s copy for that reason introduced 
even a third Sivadeva (no. 33). But later editions 
noting (correctly) only two Sivadevas, cut 
Afh^uvarman off from Sivadeva altogether 
owing to their insertion of several names (nos. 30,3i> 
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32) above Ain§uvatman*s, which fortunatly for us 
Kirkpatrick’s copy specially notes as names of an 
intervening family who were defeated by S i v a- 
deva I. That Sivadeva 11 can not be a con¬ 
temporary of Am^uvarman is clear from the 
dated inscription of Sivadeva II (of the year 119) 
and from the date of liis father known to us from 
Chinese History based on contemporary writings. 

Now as to the “Guptas” who were expelled by 
Sivadeva I according to Kirkpatrick’s Vam^a- 
vali, is there any trace of theirs in the inscriptions ? 

These Guptas seem to be the ancestors of 
Jishnu Gupta whose inscriptions we have as 
nos. 9,10, and ii of Bhagwanlal Indraji (I.A., IX. 171, 
175). A new inscription of his is published by L^vi 
{Nepal^ hi. 102, pi. XVII; T h a n k o t inscription). 
The last one bears the date (samvat) 44(40+ 4)^ 
the figure for 40 is distinct; (line 50th). The writ 
was dated while Bhatfaraka (Sovereign) Sri Mana- 
d e V a [II] was 'the banner of the entijroned family at 
M a n a g r i h a; it was issued by Srijishnu 
GuptaDeva from Kailasakutabhavana®. 

^ It is difficult to imagine how could Prof. I^vi read 
500 ! lam giving an enlarged copy of the portion (beginning 
of line 30) from his plate. See my plate VII. 

* Kail&sakiifa was tlu seat of the Dictator, and Mina^ba was 
the seat of the nominal king. Ath^uvarman built this famous 
Palace KailSsakuta, ofwhich he is very proud in his Sanga 
insc. (L^vi, iii 99). His family after him ruled from it (we have 
reference to it in inscriptions down to the time of $ i v a - 
d e va 11 (9I.A. 174), wnile the Lichchhavis lived at thdr Palao: 
Minagrlha, (G.I,I, i88>x89) built evidently by Mina- 
d e V a f (376 A.D. — ) as Aihiuvarman named one of the gates of 
his own pakce after MSnagriba. In this inscription we have 
the novel position that Manadeva (II), a younger son of 
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It confirmed a donation, the document of which had 
been lost; it was orginally made by the great grand¬ 
father {prapHdmahd) of Jishnu Gupta, whose 
name was ManaguptaGomin. It refers to 
certain taxes payable in karshapanas and one of the 
taxes was Malla-kara, This had been evidently 
imposed to meet the incursions of the Mallas which 
were put an end to by Manadeva III who in his 
Chahgu Narayan inscription says that he crossed the 
Gandaki with his cavalry and elephants and con- 
querred the M a 1 1 a towns (Levi, iii, 14)^ 

Managupta Gomin must have been a 
subordinate ruler having Thankot, i.e. the 
beginning of the valley, under his jurisdiction. 
The title gowin meant in Gupta ti'mes ^honourahk^ 

ArhSuvarman and a younger brother of Udayadeva (§ IX) is 
installed by Jishnu Gupta (who calls himself ‘king/ 
at M a n a g r i h a and he himself takes his residence 
at Kailasakuta. This shows that Kailasakuta 
was the official seat of the official Dictator. 

For the time being by the above arrangement the Lich- 
chhavi Dynasty was wholly dispossessed on the death of 
Ariisuvarman. But this was only for a year or so, for soon 
after we find the Lichchhavi king Dhruvadeva at 
Managriha once more during the Dictatorship of Jish¬ 
nu Gupta. Jishnu Gupta in both cases was the real ruler, 
and although the Varhsavalis ignore him, he is noted as king 
by the Mahjusri History (§ VI). 

The family emblem of the Tkakuris was Nandi seated 
on Kailasakuta—see plate iz, I.A, IX. 

The latest mention of MSnagfihais found in the 
Isapaligaon inscription of the year 489—808 a.d. published by 
L6vi in his volume iii, pi. VIII, p. 59. [This inscription, where 
the writing is distinctly much advanced, most effectively des¬ 
troys the theory of I4vi to read the date figures in Siyadeva Ts 
inscriptions as 500 -f , instead of joo -J- as read by Bhagwanlal 
and confirmed by Fleet and Bendall]. 

' This text (lines zz-iy) was ■ recovered from the buried 
portion of the pillar, not available to Bhagwanlal Indraji. 
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and is used as a name-ending in respectable 
names—e.g. Chandra gomin^ the Grammarian, 
hbogavartuagomin in Amsuvarman’s inscription. 
Mana Gupta is not described as a king, 
or given any title. The two generations before 
Jishnu Gupta would cover the two names 
Vishnu Gupta (no. 30) and Vi^va Gupta 
(31), the latter being the father-in-law of AmSuvar- 
man, whose place in K.’s Vams. is given to B h u m i - 
Gupta (32). Visva Gupta and B h u mi - 
G u p t a were the last of the Nepal Guptas, and 
Sivadeva I defeated them and “restored” the 
Lichchhavi dynasty. Evidently the Eichchliavi 
dynasty had suffered an eclipse at the hands of these 
‘the Ahir* Guptas, probably in the time of or just 
after G u n a k a m a d c v a I, as no coin is struck by 
Sivadeva I. 

JishnuGupta described himself (under 
M a 11 a d e V a II) as an ornament of the moon, 
dynasty {Sowdnvaya-hhushand) and as having succeeded 
to a hereditary throne. Kirkpatrick's authority re¬ 
lates that these ‘Aheer* Guptas were a branch of the 
Goala Guptas. But the Nepal Guptas claimed to be 
Kshatriyas of the Moon Dynasty. The Moon 
Standard on the coins of the Imperial.Guptas implies 
the same claim. Jishnu Gupta is not mentioned 
in the Vam^avalis or the inscriptions of the Lichch- 
havis of the Thakurls. Officially he was the Dictator; 
his Yuvardja Vishnu Gupta did not come to 
the throne. The way he refers to Arh^uvarman [dri 
Arhdwarmapddaih^ lA, IX. 172] shows that he was 
related to him, evidently through the latter’s marriage 
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with Vi 4 va Gupta's daughter. Jishnu- 
Gupta seems to have been the son of V i 4 v a 
Gupta. He to make room for himself in the lichch- 
havi constitution—^for the position which had been 
occupied by A ih ^ u v a r m a n, and which lasted up 
to the year 520 (659 A.D,) when Sivadeva I ins¬ 
cribed his last known order—seems to have removed 
Manadeva II, the usurper, the second son of 
Arh^uvarman, and set up Dhruvadeva Lichch- 
havi in the brief period of his total dictatorship of 
3 or 4 years. In the inscription under the sov¬ 
ereignty of Dhruvadeva (lA, IX. 171) he 
protests that he belongs to a pious family {pu^dmayd) 
and that his rule is supported by the Pauras {paurd 
iritaidsand)^ which probably implies commotion about 
the year 48 (643 a.d.) when very soon he was going 
to be dispossessed by Narendradeva, son of 
Udayadeva. Both he and Dhruvadeva 
are ignored in the Vaih^avalis and 'J'hakuri inscrip¬ 
tions, as usurpers. Except for the Mafiju§ri History^ 
we have had no reference to him in literature. He 
imitates the coins of Am^iivarman. 

Dhruvadeva did not belong to the direct 
Lichchhavi line and his selection as king must have 
been at the cost of Vrishadeva. There is no 
coin of Dhruvadeva; the right of coinage was 
exercised by JishnuGupta. 

We can date the order of succession of this part 
thus, taking Udayadeva the Ytwardj^ as the 
eldest son of Am^uvarman: 


^ See bdow, § VI. 
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U^kbbapis 
Dhruvadeva 
(645 A.D.)^ 
Vrishadeva. 


Guptas ^hakurts 

JishnuGupta Udayadeva 

with his Yuvaraja Manadeva II 
VishnuGupta (between yrs. 


(yr. 48) 


44 and 48} 


Sahkaradeva 
Dharmadeva [upto 705, 
defeated and killed the 
Tibetan in 705 a.d., 

(JRAS, 1880, 438) and 
set up four Pillars of 
Victory] 

Manadeva III, 586 GE. 
(=705-752) 

Mahidcva (after 413GE. = 
732 A.D.) 

Vasantadeva 415 GE. 
(=754 A.D.) 


Narendradeva 

(643-657)* 

Sivadeva 11, 
yr. 119 (714 

A.D.)® 

Jayadeva II, 
yr. T53 
(748 A.D.) 

Jayadeva II after detailing the Lichchhavi family 
from Vrishadeva to Vasantadeva II gives (asya 

antare) the period of this dynasty (varh^asya) his own 
genealogy contemporary with those Lichchhavi kings. 
He naturally omitted the interlopers J i s h 9 u- 
Gupta, Manadeva III, and Dhruvadeva. 
Owing to Dhruvadeva intervening between 


^ L6vi, ii, 164, Narendradeva, son of Udayadeva, succeeded 
with the help of the Tibetans and was ruling in 643, while the 
year (48) in which the reign of Dhruvadeva is dated, also 
corresponds to (S43 a.d. 

*His reign (714 a.d.) falling 57 years after his father's, 
he must have been a baby on the death of his (ather. 
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Sivadcva I and Vfishadeva, the Lichchhavi kings arc 
taken up from Vfishadeva, and after finishing 
that line the contemporaries—the Thakuris—are gi%^en, 
which necessitates the omission of Amiuvar- 
man. Tne descendants of Arhsuvarman probably 
imply a claim to be Lichchhavis by the inscription 
of Jayadeva II. This is explained by the statement 
in some Varh^avalis (cited 'in Landon’s Nepal, ii. 
515) that Arhsuvarman had been adopted as 
son by S i v a d e v a I. This seems to explain the 
anomalous position of the Thakuris both in the 
inscription of Jayadeva II (IA, IX. 178) and the 
Varhsavali list. This also explains the revolutions 
in the time of JishnuGupta, Manadeva II and Dhru- 
vadeva. 

When Jayadeva II wrote his inscription in 
the year 153=748 a.d. the Lichchhavi dynasty had 
already become extinct with the death ofVasanta- 
d c V a II who is mentioned as a past king [dsif]. In 
the reign of J a y a d e v a II, the Thakuris alone 
come to possess the whole kingdom solely. We do 
not find any trace in inscriptions or in the Varh^a- 
valis of any successor of Vasantadevallin 
the Lichchhavi line. 

The mysterious reason for omitting ii Lichch¬ 
havi kings between Jayadeva I and Vpsha¬ 
de v a is the well-established Hindu historical custom 
(as in the Puranas) to omit names of kings in a dynasty 
when they cease to be independent. The Guptas 
exercised dominion over Nepal from Samudta Gupta 
downwards. Hence we find only Jayadeva I mentioned, 
who according to the chronology set out above and 
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calculated also by Fleet, flourished in the time of 
Samudra Gupta. For the time of S a m u d r a 
Gupta we have his Allahabad inscription proving 
that Nepal was one of the tributary states in the 
class which were in close touch with the Imperial 
Government, paying regular tribute {kani). There 
is nothing to indicate that there happened any 
change in that condition under ChandraGupta 
II and his immediate imperial successors. Either in the 
reign of KumaraGuptal or Skanda- 
Gupta, wc find Haradatta establishing 
Vaishnavism in Nepal and actually copying Gupta 
architecture. Ilis pillar of Garuda has the exact 
formula of Gupta pillars^ an,d the Garuda is a copy 
of the Guptan Garuda^—a human figure with wigs, 
—which implies that Haradattadeva was owning the 
imperial Gupta suzerainty. When the Gupta Fimpire 
breaks up on account of the rise of the empire of 
the M a u k h a r i s (r. 550 a.d. —570 a.d.) wc find 
M a n a d e V a I (576 a.d.) striking his own coin in 
Nepal. But this attempt was short-lived, for we 

1 See description in I A, IX. 163. “Its lower half is square, 
half of the upper part is octagonal, higher up it becomes six- 
teen-cornered, and finally round.” It is about 20 ft. high. 

An inscription was inscribed on it later by Manadeva III, 
while the pillar stood. It has no reference’to the pillar itself. 
The shrine existed before Amsuvarman who made a provision 
for it in his.IIarigaon writ of year 32 (Levi, iii. 94, line 7; the 
original-name was Dolaiikijarasvdmin^ the hill being called dola^ 
‘swing*). 

I found fragments of Gupta sculptures there and have 
brought one piece to the Patna Museum. 

For Gupta writing of the fourth and fifth centuries in Nepal, 
see Bendall’s Jounej^ p. 3. 

* That is the Garudamadanka. 
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find the Nepal Guptas asserting sovereignty in the 
last quarter of the 6th century—an assertion which 
lasted down to the time of Sivadeval and 
Am^uvarman. 

Out of this list these names mark changes in the 
religious history of Nepal: 

Haridatta (deva)—about 450 a.d., like the Im¬ 
perial Guptas in the plains made Vaishnavism the 
royal cult of Nepal. 

Manadeva I to Vrishadcva—Buddhism reigned 
supreme after the Imperial Gupta influence, disap¬ 
peared in the reign of Manadeva I (576 a.d.). Coming 
after the Saiva Ariisuvarman who patronised Bud¬ 
dhism merely as a ruler, Vrishadcva about 660 a.d. 
made Buddhism again popular {Sugatdidsana-paksha- 
pdtiy I.A., IX. 178). But his son Sankaradeva, 
about 680 A.D., h regarded as a second Sankara- 
charya for having revived Saivism at the cost of 
Buddhism. He has left his monuments at Pa^upati 
and is universally credited by the Buddhists to 
have abolished monasticism in Nepal Buddhism 
(Mahayana), forcing every Bhikshu to lead married 
life. There have been no wifeless Bhikshus in 
Nepal ever since; the viharas are occupied by 
married Buddhist priests. 

After Sankaradeva the Lichchliavis remain 
markedly Saiva and Vaishnavite. 

The greatest figure in the period is D h a r m a 
deva. His son Manadeva III, who in the very 
year of his accession (705 a.d.) marched agafiSst the 
Mallas, to meet whom since the time of Sivadeva 
I (yr. ?ao, L6vi, iii, 69, 107) there had been a 
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Malk-kara impost in Nepal, records that liis father 
hid set up four Pillars of Victory. The reason for 
this we get from Tibetan History as recorded by 
the Chinese (translated in JRAS, 1880; 438, 456). The 
king of Nepal snapped the Tibetan suzerainty 
brought over Nepal by Narendradeva (643- 
657 A.D.). He gave battle to the Tibetan king 
(Ch’inush silung) and killed him (705 a.d.). 

We find Sivadeva II employing imperial 
title in his inscription of 714 a.d., which means that 
Manadeva III in his later years was reduced to the 
position of a rajan (as in his inscriptions), the 
real power passing to the Thakuri line. It was 
during the minority of Sivadeva II that Vpshadeva, 
Sankaradeva and Dharmadeva revived the Lichchhavi 
line and its prestige. 

VI —Data of the Manjusri History on Nepal 

On the history of Nepal we have a valuable source 
in the Manjuiri'-mUla-halpa in its book on Indian 
History. The text, edited with the help of the 
Tibetan translation [my ManjuJri Imperial History, 
§.12, p. 40] is as follows ; 

triTT fwlfw. 1 

fiw 5nr*!TffqMwin[ ukk^m 
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mrr w W qmwrrHJft i 

«TY%r>^r arTwromt mr hhh^h 

Sft^m If«TT I 

aRjfWT Wf«m#ar stri^^tT^^^cTT: uhhvu 
g tff g f g fyr^ sfi r f i 

T.453 b. gy ^y^a r 11 Wn 

^Tiy?T: (HTFII^) 

[§ 12 b. Fall of Nepal] 

rmmt fsri?rqrRT«rT i 

amT>^; W*l«ql4T gff:STm>nftrgr?T: IIKHV9U 
S Ty g y ^wnd firwr^ i 

f^ q i gc d T gcarrin^ hhh<:h 

(5f-^) I \\o. ?TPn^?g I JJM'd 4 W 4 T I 

HHH. fyrysTfd-T: I i ^mra: g>niifr^d«Tr 1 \\%. 

('?;-T>^-yft^-f3^) I TfW: I 3:§;-q^ 

farcoj:) \ m: <Tt (%-S>^) I (Pf^-^- 

f4«ccT|-^^ TTSTTJft I 

^-fffsr-fsrzn: 1 

[§ 12 C. Revival of Nepal] 

8Rqi Hidlit sftiRfT sqjTr qy fffqfimr i 

4 \ 

^TfscrarTsd d 4 T fn^ ^ m^i uhh^u 

The iMaiijusri History (§ 12, text, p. 40) says : 

(i) At that time in the North, in Nepala-mandala, in the 
valley of the Himalaya, there will be king Md»a~ 
vendra (read Mana-deva) born of the dynasty of the 
Lichchhavis. He would be very prosperous 
(uafjdb/jogi )—the VidyS Bhogavatl will^c estab¬ 
lished in that king. For eighty years he ruled and 
made the country free from robbers (549-551) {Hert 
follow tbt names of certain goddesses (552-55). 
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(i) Then there will be various {bahudha) kings {djmsties) 
several and various {amkadhS and babttdha)^ of various 
castes (? nana-rupa-vivarnitah) —they will be all Bud¬ 
dhists, and foreigners {mlefhcha-rajamb't Tibetan : 
Himalayan races or residents). 

( 5 ) ^nsha\ SmT 'tsha\ Bhavasu (T.— BbSbbdsa); Subhasu (T.— 
Sttbhubhasa); Bhakrama (T.— Pardkrama)\ Kamala\ Bba~ 
gHpta (T.— Bhugupta)\ Vatsaka\ [Amluvarmany T.— 
Bbasvan] the Western (5 $5-5 6). 

(4) Vdajia and Jisbnu in the end. After that (Tibctan- 
tatap param) there arose several kings under the 
Mlechchhas who broke all rules {bhrashta-matyada) and 
were dependants of outsiders (T.) (557). 

(5) Then the overlord of Nepal (Ntpaladhipatih) was defeat¬ 
ed and killed in battle (by arms); the kings who had 
lost Vidyas, servants of the Mlechchha robbers, disap¬ 
peared. There will be several kings, lovers of (Hindu) 
Gods and Brahmins, having China (Tibet) on their 
frontier (558-559). 

The above data are highly important, as they give a 
tale different from the Vamiavalis, and in accord with 
Cliinese history and inscriptions. Section (i) gives 
the successful rule of Manadeva I. His goddess 
hhogavati is ‘undoubtedly the* Srl-Bhogini on the 
Mdndnka coin. Section (2) mentions various con¬ 
temporary dynasties which rose to power 
in Nepal after Manadeva I. One of them is headed 
and represented by Vrisha in whom we may recognize 
the Lichcl^avi Vrishadeva. Bbdvasu SMasu, 
Bhakrama and Kamala seems to represent some Kirata 
family, while Bhdgupta corresponds to the Variisavali 
Bhdmigupta^ the last of the ‘Ahccr Guptas’, wlio was 
defeated by Sivadcvalor Aihsuvarman 
whom Sivadeva 1 credits with victories on his 
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enemies. Vatsaka is unrecorded otherwise, but 
seems to be connected with Bhugupta. An¬ 
other contemporary is Am^uvarman (of the 
West) whose name is lost in the Sanskrit text but is 
supplied from the Tibetan translation. We find 
Amsuvarman in his inscriptions ruling over the 
Government {adbikarand) of the West. It seems that 
apart from the Guptas there arose at least one more 
local family to power, and the kingdom after 
Manadeva I was sorely tom to pieces, and that 
it was reunited by Amsuvarman under Sivadeva. 
ArhSuvarman set up the government of the West 
with full powers of sovereignty. Vrishadeva 
and AmSuvarman are treated as contem¬ 
poraries. 

(4) U d a y a and J i s h n u (Gupta) are 
placed at the end of this list and noted to have been* 
the last independent sovereigns of Nepal. After 
J i s h n u the country passed under the domination 
of the Mlechchhas, i.e. the Tibetans, until the 
overlord of Nepal, that is, the Tibetan king, was 
killed in battle. Then followed Brahmanical kings— 
a description fully true of the kings from D h a r m a 
dcva to Vasanta [sena], Sivadeva II 
and Jayadcva II. The defeat and killing of the 
Tibetan overlord (705 A. d.) is borne out by Chinese 
History (JRAS, 1880, 458; V. Smith, EH., 581). 

Who was Vatsaka? . 

We have seen tliat the two Gupta lists^^in the 
Vam^avalis really constitute one series.^ The first 


^ See section VII of this studjr. 
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list is from Jaya Gupta I to Jaya Gupta II—S mlets 
(L^vi, II, jz; lA, VII. 89). Jaya Gupta II settled 
down, accoiding to Kirkpatrick’s VamSavall, near 
Janakpur (Tarai). His name is omitted in the Nepal 
list by other Vam^avalis, where Yaksha Gupta 
is the last Nepal Gupta. We find base gold and 
copper coins of Jaya Gupta II (in characters of circa 
600 A. D.), and a mould to forge his gold coins has 
been discovered in Nalanda excavations this year. 
This verifies the truth of the Vam^avali datum about 
the Gupta dynasty of Nepal. The VamSavalis have 
the following kings in the two lists:— 

(Bhagwanlal, Wright, L^vi) 

(Kirkpatrick) 

[within the Lichchhavi list] 

'bhimadeva Bhlmadeva (displaced by 

Aheers, lA, 
VII. 90) 

Vishnudeva Vishnu Gupta 
which corresponds with the Gupta list 

5. Bhtma Gupta 

6. Matt (or, Ma^ Gupta 

7. Vishnu Gupta 

It seems that up to Bhima Gupta there was one 
line of the Guptas who were displaced by the other 
line beginning with Vishnu Gupta. Mati- 
Guptaor Mani Gupta was a prince of the 
displaced line. 

Kirkpatrick’s Vamlavali gives two more names 
after Vishi^u Gupta 

Kisnu Gupta 
BhSffti Gupta 
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These names are not found in the other Vaih^avalis, 
probably YJshnu Gupta is a misreading and duplication 
of Vishnu Gupta, but Bhtimi Gupta is supported by the 
Manjusri History which has 

Bhu Gupta 
Vatsaka 

In the other list the Vam^avalis after Vishnu Gupta 
have 

Yaksha Gupta 

It seems that after Vishnu Gupta there were probably 
two branches: 

Vishnu Gupta 

f-* 1 

Yaksha Gupta Bhumi Gupta 

That is, Yaksha Gupta of the Vam^avalis would corres¬ 
pond with the Vatsaka of the Manju^rimula kalpa. 
Vatsaka seems to be a nickname. 

Now we are helped here by Nepal coins on the 
identification of Yaksha Gupta. We know from the 
description of Nepal coinage in the Chinese History 
that in 643 a. d. the Chinese noticed the coin which 
agrees exclusively with the coin of Vaiiravam—*man 
on one side, and bull on the other This coin therefore 
must belong to a king who flourished before 645 
A. D. He thus would be either a contemporary or a 
predecessor of Amfovarman. There is no doubt that 
Amfovarman imitates this coin by adopting ^ma- 
dohi^ (Kamadhenu) with the calf at udders on his 

* Sec bc!ow sec. VIII. The reading on the Vai^Sva^a coin 
is VaiJravamb —see plate I. 4 of Mr. Walsh, JRAS, 1908, 66y. 

^ Not K^madela, as formerly read. The corrected reading 1$ 
by the Kiljaguru Pt. Hcmaraja ^arml. Kdmadabi — Skt KMmth 
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coin. The coin must therefore belong either to 
Sivadeva I or some other contemporary. The legend 
on the coin Vaiiravamh suggests that it was struck 
by Yaksha Gupta. *VaUravam* may very well 
stand as rebus, as VaiSrava^ is the king of the Yakshas. 
His nickname Vatsaka (‘little calf’) probably originat¬ 
ed from his representation on the coin as the little 
calf attached to the kamadhenu. It is also possible 

that he had a second official name as Vaiiravana, 

« 

The Gupta list would stand thus— 

Nepal 


5 Bhima Gupta 

7 Vishnu Gupta 

8 Bhumi Gupta 
$a Yaksha Gupta 

[Tarai] 

Bb Jaya Gupta II 


f . 575 A. D. 
c . 6oo A. D. 

C . 625 A. D. 

C , 625 A. D. 

c. 625 or 640 A. D. 


VII— The Gupta Dynasties of Nepal 

There are two Gupta Dynasties noted in 
Nepal histories, and both are confirmed by coins 
and other Evidence. The coins establish their con¬ 
nexion with the Imperial Guptas. 

All the Variiiavalis state that the history of 
Nepal begins with the 'Gupta Dynasty who were of 
the Goala caste [Sanskritised in some as ^pald^, 

dbuk. It represents the a>untry [of Nepal]—cf. the political 
maxim ^ 

^ Wright’s Hist9ty of NopSt^ 107-109; Bhagwanlal Indxaji 
XllI, 411-12; L4vi, NtpaJt u. 72, 74; Kirkpatrick 

5 
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This dynasty which is specifically given the name of the 
Gupta Dynasty, consists of eight names and its first 
name is lost which is replaced by a phrase bbukta- 
managata meaning Ube elapsed years oj tbe reiffi* Ajftcr 
this dynasty the VamSavalis introduce a dynasty of 
three names and call them the Aheers (Ahirs) ‘from 
the plains of Hindustan.’ The oldest authority, 
namely the one cited by Kirkpatrick in 1793 A. d., 
definitely says that they were RajpGt descendants 
from Mabtpa Gopdla (King Cowherd), that they 
levied their army in the country situated between 
Simraongarh and Janakpur (Tarai) and entered 
and subjugated Nepal. This authority therefore 
states that the so-called Ahirs were only a branch 
of the dynasty which Kirkpatrick has left unnamed 
and which is officially designated as the Gupta Dynasty 
in the Vamkvalis. There is thus no distinction 
historically between the GoSdas and Ahirs, as there 
is none between the two terms —Godld and Abir, The 
descendants of these so-called Ahirs are once more 
given in the Lichchhavi list above Sivadeva I 
and Am^uvarman, by whom they were finally 
driven out of Nepal. There ate therefore practically 
two lists of these Guptas (the GoMa-Ahirs). Their 
chronology may be calculated back from the known 
date of Amsuvarman and Sivadeva I. When the Nepal 
histories say that the Gupta-Ahir line was broken 
by the Kiratas it should be taken to refer to a 
Kirata revival three generations above Aihiuvarman. 
The introduction into the Gupta-Ahir-Ain^uvarman 

JlisterUid Shtch of NepeU in his Aecomt of tbe Kingdom of Nepal 
(1811), 251 - 257 - 
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chronology, of the long line of the Kiratas who 
flourished before and after A^oka is a result of 
confusion. The two Kirata lines~(i) the pre-Christ 
KirStas and (2) thepre-Am^uvarman Kiratas—^have been 
mixed up together. Nepal History should have and 
would have begun with the Kirata Dynasty and not 
with the Guptas but for that confusion. The Kiratas 
who intervene just before the line of Arhiuvarman 
are called “Yellung Kirata” in Kirkpatrick and 
Ya 4 amva in Levi’s edition^ which is treated as the 
proper name of the first king. Ya4amva is most 
likely the ethnic name Umbu, a well-known division 
of the Kiratas still on the eastern frontiers of Nepal. 
The next name Pavi of the Vani§avali is noted in the 
Manju^ri History (p. 40, text)^ as Vavi-sha, placed bet¬ 
ween Manadeva I and V j i s h a (d e v a), as 
a Him^ayan Mlechchha and Buddhist by religion. 

The Gupta lists and their chronology should 
be arranged as follows: 

(^) 

1. JayaGuptal 

2. Parama Gupta 
3* Harsha Gupta 

4. Bhima Gupta 

5. Mati [orJMani] Gupta 

6. Vishfiu Gupta 

7. Yaksha Gupta 
Jaj^a Gupta II [K.] 

* Livi, ii. 78, corresponding to Ya~Lmbasa ot Weight. 

* Sec extract in § VI above. 
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Brafich df the above 


1. Vara-simha 

2. Jaya-Mati simha [Jaya-Simha K.] 

3. Bhowany (K.) or 

Bhuvana-sirhha. 


(C) Their descendants^ mentioned in the IJchchisavi list^ 

1. Bhima (deva) 

2. [Vishnu Gupta (K.); Vishnu deva<)/thtt%\ 

[Kishnoo Gupta (only in K,)] 

3. Vi§va Gupta (L.) (VtJva devaoithcxs\ father-in-law 
of AmSuvarman) 

4. Bhumi Gupta (only in K.) but confirmed by 
Maiijuki History, whih gives Bhu Gupta as a 
contemporary of Arhsuvarman 

It seems that from Bbtma Gupta (A, no. 4; C, 1) 
lines branched off. No. 6 of A corresponds with 
no. 2 of C; and no. 5 of A corresponds with no. 2 
of B. 



The dates assignable to the Gupta dynasty of Nepal, 
composed of section A and C, would be: 


^Bliagwanlal Indraji, XIII, lA, au.ii. L6vi 74, Wright, 
X09, Kirkpatrick, 256. 

* 15 lA 4i|; 2 Ldvi 122; Wright, 130; Kirkpatrick, 260-61. 
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Jayaguptal r. 500A.D. 
Parama Gupta r. 525 a.d. 
Harsha Gupta, r. 550A.D. 
Bhima Gupta ^.575 a,d. 


Vishnu Gupta c. 600 a.d. 
Jaya Gupta II' 

Yaksha Gupta 
Vi^va Gupta 
Bhumi Gupta 


dispossessed by the Lich- 
chhavis [probably by 
Manadeva I who 
succeeded in 576 a.d.J 

He actually reigned in the 
valley; his endowment 
Vishnu-ndtha still exists 8 
miles north of Kathman¬ 
du^ 


c, 625 A.D. the time of the conquest 
of Am^uvarman under 
Sivadeva I who is noted 
to have expelled them 

As to the position of Section B, it is certain 
that they had their scat in the Tarai. There being 
no room for them from 500 a.d. to 600 a.d. —they, 
—another branch of the same family—the Afah/pa/a 
gopdla i.e. the ‘Imperial Guptas*—must come aftei 
Jaya Gupta II, when the family was dispos¬ 
sessed in Nepal, in other words, after 625 a.d. 


VIII— Coinage 
Coins of Nepal Guptas 

This is confirmed by the gold coins of Vara 
s i mh a whkh have been assigned to the seventh 
century, Allan opining that they "cannot be before the 


^Kirkpatrick, 191. 
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sdmtth mtury\ nothing is known of their attribution/ 
The coins arc illustrated in V. Smith’s Catalogue 
of the Indian Museum, pi. xvi. 14. and Allan’s 
Gupta Coins (British ^Museum) pi. xxiv. ii. The 
legend is read doubtfully by Rapson as **Vira [- 
sena or simhdf*} It has '*Kramdditjah” on the 
reverse. On the obverse there is a cow in the style 
of the Kamadhenu of the Nepal coins of VaiSra- 
Vana and Amiuvarman. Dr. V. Smith could 
not decide between “bull? or cow,”^ an uncertainty 
which will be caused to everyone who would be 
introduced first to the Nepal Kamadohi. The 
name is Jrt Vara [sirnha^ Although certainly relat¬ 
ed to the Imperial Gupta coinage, the coin of 
Varasimha, has the weight not of the Gupta 
system but of Nepal coins, the weight of the 
three gold coins of Varasiihha being 162.3, 
and 169 grs. which as Smith says is ‘abnormal* 
and ‘not easy to explain’ (p. 98). It is explainable 
only on the weight system of Nepal which we find 
there in vogue in the coinage of Vai^ravana and 
Am^uvarman (Cunningham, CAL, xiii, 3, wt. 172; 
xiii, 6, wt. 169 grs.). 

Varasimha in dispossessing Jaya Gupta 
II must be taken to have dispossessed him in the 
Tarai. Only three coins of Varasiihha have been 
found up to this time, and one of them was obtained 
by Col. Rivett-Carnak at Benares. His coins should 
be looked for in Champaran. We know now about 
Jaya Gupta II’s coins that they were current 

*JRAS, i9o<^ 131. 

•p. 
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neat Magadha, as a mould to forge his gold coin 
has been just discovered (dug out) at Nalanda.^ 
His principality must have been near N^anda where¬ 
from the.coin could be passed into the territory 
of its circulation or it could be discounted even in 
jSlagadha as that of a recognized feudatory. J a y a 
G u p t a * s coins are the most debased gold coins 
of the whole of the Gupta series, having only 
i gold, which shows that he was in terrible financial 
straits. Vi'e have botli his copper and gold coins. 
His title on his coins is ’Prakdndayaiah, His copper 
coins have the Imperial Garuda, proving that he 
belonged to the Imperial Gupta family. His coins 
have been assigned by V. Smith to c. 600 a.d. 

VIII— ^Lichchhavi Coinage 

It see'ms that on the weakness of the Gupta 
imperial organization [f. 500 a.d.] a branch from 
TVlag.idha or North Bihar entered into Nepal and 
took direct possession of Nepal. The Lichchhavis 
then naturally became direct subordinates to the local 
Guptas. About 5 76 a.d. M a n a d e v a I re¬ 
asserted the independence of the Lichchhavi dynasty 
and struck his coins. He was followed by G u n a 
d e V a (or Guna-kama-deva) of the Gunanka coins. 
They are a twin system of \Mdndnka~Gumnha[ 
coinage. The names Manadeva and G u 9 a - 

' This was brought to me by Mr. G. C. Chandrai Supdt. 
A.S..C.C. to be deciphered. This is exactly of the type illustrated 
by Cunningham in CMI, pi. 11. 3 . The mould is made from a 
c6in. 

*V. Smith, CIM, p. iai; Cunningham, CMI, pi. U, \\ 
Allan, 
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kSma-dcva were transferred from between 
Vasantadeva I and Sivadcval to a 
position below Vasantadeva II and above 
S i V a d e V a II in the Lichchhavi list. The con¬ 
fusion was caused by the appearance of Mana- 
de Va II(contemporary and sovereign ofjishnu- 
Gupta) there between Vasantadeva-Uda- 
y a d e V a and Sivadeva II. This lead to the 
transposition of Manadeva I and Gaunakamadeva as 
nos. 25 and 26 of the Lichchhavi list from their origi¬ 
nal position between nos. 15 (Vasantadeva I) and 16 
(Sivadeva I).^ 

On the evidence of coins there seems to be an 
assertion by the Lichchhavis in the time of Mana- 
d e V a I who coins his money. Now the Manju^ri 
Imperial History supplies the numismatic identifica¬ 
tion of the female figure on the coins of this king: 
Srl-Bhogini. It says that the Vidya worshipped by 
Manadeva (who lived before Vrishadeva) was Bhoga- 
vatl. Mafijusri’s Imperial History begins the Lich¬ 
chhavi line with him, for he was the first to become 
independent of the Imperial Guptas. The coin of 
G u n a follows immediately Manadeva's coin. 
But we gather from the coin of Vai^ravana that 
the family had again a set-back. There is no room 
for this last coin after Am^uvarman and the 
coin of Am^uvarman and that of VaiSravana 
are so connected that one must follow the other. 
The design of Kamadobi (the reading as^rrected 
from Kamadebf by the Rajaguru Pandit Hema- 


* 15 lA, 411, 
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rija Satmi) appears on these two coins only. 
Ain^tracman’s successor Jishnu Gupta aban* 
dons it, and the PaJupati series which follows 
Jishnu Gupta^ abandons it. If it came after the 
PaSupati series—^its date would be r. 800 a.d. which 
will be too late for the script of the Vaisravana coin. 
The coin should therefore come before Am^uvarman 
and after Manuka and Gun^ka coins, where it has 
been already placed by numismatists (see Cunningham, 
C. A. I. 116). But as there is no name in the Lich- 
chhavi list to whom it can be assigned, it has 
remained unassigned. We may take it to belong to 
‘the revived (Ahir) Gupta dynasty,’ where it can 
belong either to Yaks ha Gupta or Bhumi 
Gupta. ^Yaksha^ corresponds to ^VaiiravarM^ the 
king of the Yakshas. The legend acts as the rebus, 
if not the actual regnal name of the king. It may 
be safely presumed that the line ofVrishadeva, 
Sahkaradeva, Dharmadeva, etc.—strikes 
the Pa^upati coins under the new Saiva influence, in 
the name of their Deity, Paiupati, with changing 
symbols—the Trident probably signifying the reign 
of Sankaradeva who dedicated the large 
trident noted in Nepal history and come down to 
our time. His son is accredited to have donated 
the copper Nandi at Paiupati. The Sun symbol 
on die Paiupati series denotes the Suryavaihia of the 
Lichchhavis. The Paiupati coinage has ‘six distinct 
types’^ and from Vfishadeva to Vasanta- 
d e V a we have 6 kings. 


1 E. H. Walsh, J.iLA.$., 1908, 681. 




In weight the VaiSrava# coitt mk Moitg 
the scries of Pa^upati, but to that of MIolilb, 
Gunanka and Amsuvarnian. The Palupad series is 
subsequent to Vai^ravana.^ 

Chinese Historj on Nepal Coinage 

The Chinese have described the coinage of Nepal 
about 643^651 A. D. \Vang-Hiuen-t*se, in his descrip- 
tion^ of the kingdom of Nepal under king Naren- 
d r a d e V a, relates that Nepal **has copper monej 
which bears on one side the figure of a man and on the 
reverse a horse.'' In the other edition of the Thang 
history (called The New Historj), the description of the 
money is one side it bears the figure of a man and the 
reverse a horse and a bull, and has no hole in tk middle" 
(that is, unlike Chinese coins). 

This description is only applicable to the fol¬ 
lowing coins: 

(i) Coin of Vaiirarana (Cunningham, C.A.I., 
pi. XI 11 , 3; Walsh, JR AS, 1908, p. 669, pi. I. 4). 

1 lore there is on the obverse what Cunningham des- 
ctibcs— types [of Nepal coins] are Jew in number. 
The principal type shows the king seated on a tlmne hiding 
a flower in his right hand" (p. 114) also further —**Deity 
or Raja^ seated to front" (p. 116). The reverse has a 
cow (not bull). The very small calf is mostly very 
indistinct—c.g. on the coin illustrated by Mr. Walsh 
where letters and other features of the coin are ail 
clear but the calf is difficult to distinguish. Tire cow 

» E. H. Walsh, J,R.A.S., 1908, 681. 

* Preserved in the History of the Thang Dynasty; J. 
1894, 66. The passajge has been translated several times. See 
L6vi*s citation, Nepal, i. 163-64; na at p. 164, 



k $0 by a maa in the street it may be takm 

as a ball. 

(a) Coio of M a n a. d e y a I {hldudMa) where 
the figure of the goddess Bhoginl may well be mistaken 
for that of a man (see Mr. Walsh’s plate, fig. i). The 
griffin on the reverse has the perfect appearance of a 
horse. 

(5) AmSuvarman’s series having on one side 
the cow [which can be mistaken for a bull] and on 
the other the ‘horse’ (really griflin) (CAl, xiii. 4; 
Walsh, I. 5) is the only other nearest approach, but 
probably it has to be ruled out for not ha\ ing .in} 
human figure. Jishnu Gupta’s coin has similarl}^ to go 
out, because it has the griffin on one side but no 
human figure or the cow on the other side but vajra 
in a decorative style. 

Hence the Chinese party who saw Nepalese 
copper coins in 643 to 651 A.D. based their description 
on the coins of Manadcval, Vaisravana, 
and also possibly of Am^uvarman (‘New 
History’ : ^hors\! and bidP), It seems that Mdndnhiy 
Vaisravana and Arhsuvarman’s coins had been largely 
minted and they mainly supplied the needs of currency 
up to c. 650 A. D. 

The value of copper in the Madhyadesa {Madhes 
of the present-day Nepalese) was ,\,th of silver, but 
probably in Nepal it was still more dear. Jishnu- 
Gupta’s inscrijHion at Thankot^ calculates all 

Nepal^ iii. 104 (lines 25-25, p. 107 : kare cha yena 
k&rshapanan deyan tenashtau pana deya yeti.lushuu pan^ 
deyaip tena paiia-chatushtay^ni Malla-kare cha pana-chatushfa- 
yan deyatp. 
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taxes in karshapanas, which confirms the Chinese 
testimony of a copper currency. So does also the 
fact that we have found no silver coin of the period 
in Neapl. But AmSuvarman’s inscription of the year 
30/ mentions both ptL (i.e. purana — silver punch- 
marked pieces) and pa. i.e., pana. It is possible that 
the reference is only for the purposes of calculation 
into Karshaparias. In any case silver was rare in 
Ncpal.2 

On the vexed question of the date of Nepal 
coins, the Cliincsc description is evidence of that 
the age of tlic Alanahka and Vai§ravana coins cannot 
be later than 643 a. d. and that PaSupati coins had 
not come 011 the scene yet and that they have to 
be datqd after 651 a. d. 

It is not possible for the Mmahka coin to belong 
to M a n a d e V a II, contemporary of Jishnu Gupta, 
as he ruled for a year or so, and could not leave so 
numerous a series, nor of course can it belong to 
Alanadeva III [of the Changu Narayan inscription] 
who came half a century later. 

[On the absence of Nepal coinage between c. 800 
to 1300 A. D., the discussion is to be found in this 
thesis in § XII]. 

' Ixvi, p. 93 (Harigaon insc.). 

2 The T’ang History mentions siiver in Tibet in the same 
period. See Bushell’s translation, JRAS, 1880, p. 44a—“TJ&gr 
htive abumkure of gold^ silver^ copper and //«.” 
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IX— Dtnastic Revolution on the death of 

Amsuvarman 

Tbe Une of XJdayadeva 

The line of Udayadeva is a puzzle. It is 
given both in the inscription of Jayadeva H, 
great grandson of Udayadeva, as if it belongs 
to the Lichchhavis. It is given in the Vam^avalis 
as the concluding portion of the Lichchhavis line. 
The puzzle is solved by Chinese datum to be discussed 
below and the Thankot inscription of J i s h n u 
Gupta mentioning a jM a n a d e v a, not as ‘the 
banner of the Lichchhavi dynasty" the usual dynastic 
description, but as ‘the banner of the dynasty seated 
on the throne’ (singhdsanddhjdsi-kula-keUt^?- It is 
necessary to remember throughout these discussions 
that according to one view—e.g. Levi’s —K rh Su¬ 
va r m a n married the daughter of Sivadeva 
(the name Viiva supposed to be a corruption of 
Sivd)^ and according to the other as noted in a 
Vam^avali in possession of the Bada Kazi of Nepal 
(cited in Landon, ii, 315) A rh s u v a r m a n was 
adopted by Sivadeva as a son, who was some 
sort of a nephew to him. The inscriptions do not 
however show that Sivadeva treated Arh^uvarman 
as his son, but this by itself is not sufficient. The 
name cnding-/^Ptf • in the name of Udajia-deva, who 
was in every event the immediate successor 
of Arhiuvarman need not trouble us, as AthSu- 
V a r m a n ’ s admitted descendants did adopt the 
^«w-cnding. 

^ Ldvi, tii. toy. 
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What happened on the death of Amluvar- 
man we gather from an unexpected quarter— 
Chinese history of the T’a n g Dynasty. According 
to the inscription of Jayadeva II, King Udaya- 
d e V a ’ s son was Narendradeva.^ About 
this Narendradeva there is a volume of 
information in the Chinese history. His dress, his 
palace [Kailasakuta], the coinage current in liis time, 
and his international status are all described in detail. 
That account says that the father of the king 
Na-ling-ti-po (Narendradeva\ whom the Imperial 
Ambassador met in Nepal in 645 a.d., had been depos¬ 
ed by his (Narendradeva’s) uncle, the younger brother 
of his father; whereupon Narendradeva sought 
the help of the Tibetan king (Strong-tsan- 
G a m p o) who restored him to the throne of Nepal 
and made him his vassal. In 651 a.d. Sri Nar- 
e n d r a (Chi-li-Na'lictt'todd) sent a mission to the 
Chinese Emperor. This was a year later than the death 
of Strong-tsan-Gampo. Narendradeva was still 
ruling in 657 a.d. when a Chinese ambassador passed 
through NepaH. 

We thus get the definite news that Udaya- 
d e V a, father of Narendradeva was deposed 
by his younger brother who became king. Naturally 
the name of this collateral and usurper is not to be 

^ The reading and interpretation of Bhagwanlal Indraji 
(I.A., IX, 178) has been corrected by Fleet (G. I., 1 ., 187) 
which correction 1 have verified in Nepal. The Icarng^l R 2 ja- 
Gurn Pt. HemarSja Sarmi who has gone deep into 
the matter is of the opinion that it is not possible to maintain 
the reading ir^da^ of Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraii. 

* J.A., 1894, 6jffi 1900, joa* 
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found in the genealogy given by the grandson of 
Narendradeva, Jayadeva II. But we know his 
name from the inscriptions of Jishnu Gupta 
who, three or four years after the last inscription of 
Amsuvarman (dated 40 -j- 4 or 5), was ruling 
from the Kaildsahlta Palace of Arh^uvarman as the 
Viceroy of Dhruvadeva who was residing at 
M a n a g r i h a, the palace of the Lichchhavi kings. 
Before that time Jishnu Gupta ruled also as the 
viceroy of M a n a d c v a (who should be called Ma- 
n a d e V a II as'opposed to the later Manadeva, great- 
grandson of Vrish^deva, who should be called 
Manadeva III), The date in the inscription 
at Thankot wherein Manadeva II is king, is 
not distinct now^ but it is not difficult to decide 
whether Dhruvadeva was the uncle of Narendradeva, 
or Manadeva II who dispossessed his father. 
For Dhruvadeva’s date being the }^car 48 
(= 645 A.D.) he must be the latter of the two, as 
Narendradeva had succeeded by 645 when 
he was on the throne. Then Dhruvadeva is 
specifically described as a Lichchhavi, while Mana¬ 
deva II is significantly described by a new ap¬ 
pellation —*the banner of the enthroned family —^i.e., th( 
family of Amluvarman as opposed to that 
of the Lichchhavis. That also proves that Am 4 u- 
V a r m a n had also assumed full sovereignty in 
his last year. This is also certain that in the short 
period between the year 44 of Amsuvarman 

^ l^vi reads it doubtfully as joo? But I do not find this 
fiaurc* On the other hand the date reads like 44, see plate 
XVII, last line (L^vi, Ui)—See my enlarged reproduction herein* 
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and about 48, and before 643 A.D., Udayadeva 
was dethroned by Manadcva II. The Vaihia 
valis correctly place Mdnadeva between Udaya¬ 
deva and Narendradeva (with the addition of one 
more name^ Gmakama-deva^ after Mdnadeva^ as a 
mistaken transposition from his place below 
Mdnadeva I, for there is no room for Gunakamadeva 
here). Taking four years (the difference between 
Am^uvarman’s date 44 and of Jishnu Gupta 48), 
U d a y a d c v*a at the earliest must have succeeded 
Amsuvarman four years before Narendradeva, 
643, i.c. chra 639 a.d., and latest in 642-643 a.d. 

Now the line of Udayadeva when dated 
from Chinese data and inscriptions exhibits the ups 
and downs in the political position of the Lichchhavi- 
Thakuri line and the pure Lichchhavi line in the 
following manner: 
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Lichchhavis 

__I 


Vfishadeva 

I 

Sahkaradeva I 

I 

Dharmadeva 

Bbattdraka Maharaja 
Manadeva III 
70 5 -7 5 a A.D. 

Mahideva, 732 a.d. 

Vasantadeva (sena) 
415 G. E.=735 a. d. 
lihattaraka Maharaia 
(subordinate to 
Jayadcva II) died 
before 5’r, 15 3 
[748 A.D.] 


c, 657-705 a.d. 

703 Tibetan king 
defeated and 
killed by Nepal 
king 

f 

Udayadeva 
{c 639-643 
A.D. deposed) 

I 

Narendradeva 
643-657 A.D. 


^ivadeva I 

635 A.D. 

Daughter (?) 

= Arh^uvarman, or 
adopted by ^ivadeva 
1 ., diedr 639 A.D. 



Manadeva II [Dhru 
vadeva] (643 a.d.) 
[Both under 
Jishnu Gupta’s 
dictatorslup] 


Sivadeva II (yr. 119) 714 a.d. 
(minor'or posthumous son 
at his father’s death) 

Para 'nahhatfaraka Maharajadhiraja 


Paramabhattiraka 
Maharajadhiraja (name gone, 
yr. 145) Jayadeva II, yr. 153 
(748 A.D.) 


Manadeva II and Dhruvadeva both had 
their residence at Managriha, hence there was no 
room for Vrishadeva from ^*659 to 645. 
Narendradeva was the king of the whole of 
Nepal in 645 and he was such a king up to 657 at 
least. Hence Vrishadeva and his line 
rose to power after Narendradeva and during 
the minority of S i v a d e v a II, whose record we 
find 63 years later than his father’s. During this 
interval Vrishadeva, Safikaradeva, 
Dharmadeva, and Manadeva HI succeeded. 
6 
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Dharmadeva's position seems to have been 
great, he set up four Pillars of Victory according to 
the Changu Narayan inscription of his son M a n a - 
deva III. This is conhrmed by Chinese sources. 
The king of Nepal killed the Tibetan king in war in 
703 A.D. or 705 A.D.^ 

M a n a d e V a in the beginning of his reign 
(386 G. E. = 705) carried war against the Mallas 
and reached the Gandak (North Bihar).* But in 
732 his position is that he is merely described by a 
subordinate of his as Srlmanadm-nripati (I.A., IX. 
167) while his contemporary S i v a d e v a 11 (i 19 — 
714 A.D.) is styled with Imperial titles Paramabhatt- 
dr aha Mahdrdjddhirdja (I.A., IX. 174). And 24 years 
later, evidently in the reign of J a y a d e v a II the 
same imperial title still continued in the line, the 
family employing the Thakuri era, year 143, (LA., 
IX, 176); while Vasantadeva (sena) in 415* 
G. E.—735 A.D. is only Maharaja and a simple (not 
parama) Bhattaraka, 

Vasantadeva must have been dead when 
Jayadeva II in the year 153 — 748 a.d. said about 
liim ^dsit Vasantadevah' IX, 178). 

The Manju^ri History correctly records the 
situation that after U d a y a came J i s h n u 

^In 705 A.D. accotding to E. H. Parker, Journal of 
Manchester Oriental Society, 1911, pp. 129-52, cited by V. 
Smith, EH., p. 381; 705 a.d. according to Dr. Bushell, 
JRAS, 1880, 458. 

® Sec Changu Narayan inscription, lines recovered by 
L^vi (ill, 14). 

* I.A., IX. 167. The figure is 415, not 455; </. plates 5 and 
2 for the figure 10 ( 1 . A., IX), and chart of figures in BendalPs 
Ombridge Cat. and Buhler’s chart for 30. 
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aad that J i s h n u was the last independent king 
of Nepal, that the kings after him became subordinate 
to the M 1 e c h c h h a s (Tibetans), and that the 
overlord of Nepal (Tibetan king) having been killed 
by arms, there arose several kings, lovers of ‘Devas' 
and ‘Brahmanas.’ These latter were the Lichchhavis 
of the line of Vpshadeva. Although Vjishadeva was 
a patron of Buddhism, Sankara, Dharma, Manadeva 
III and also probably Vasantadeva, and certainly 
Sivadeva II and Jayadeva II were distinctly Brah- 
manical, devotees of Vishnu and Siva, to whom 
their dedicated monuments still survive. 

There is no trace of any Tibetan overlordship 
after 703 a.d. which is a landmark in their international 
relation—a point entirely missed by L6vi. Their 
imperial titles of Varamahhattaraka and Maharaja- 
dhtraja from 714 to 738 fully establishes their inde¬ 
pendent position. 

The T’ang History, bks. 256—257, gives the 
contemporary history of Tibet, which has been trans¬ 
lated by Dr. S. W. Bushell, physician to the British 
Legation at Peking, in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1880, p. 43 5!!. According to it, 
Strong-tsan-Gampo (Chinese—C h ’ i t - 

sung-lungtsan) died in 650 and was succeeded 
by his grandson, aged 8, whose son Ch’inu- 
s h s i 1 u n g was killed in his expedition against 
Nepal and was succeeded by a minor son aged 7 in 
70 j A.D. It was not until 755-756 (two successions 
later) that the Tibetan king once more rose to 
nulitary greatness by attacking China and taking her 
capital in 756 a.d. Between 740 and 769 a.d. Tibet 
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was defeated by Mukt&pid^ Lalitiditya 
of Kashmir.^ Between 822 and 842 Tibet again 
goes down and a civil war ensues (842), and in 849 
Tibet becomes a broken vassal of China. It becomes 
thus evident that in D h a r.m a d e v a ’ s time (703) 
Tibet is defeated, and down to the time ofjayadeva 
II (748 A.D.) Nepal was absolutely her own master, 
there being weakness in Tibet up to 755.® C. 800 
Nepal was strong enough to defeat the great 
J a y a p i d a. 

It is noteworthy that the family ofManadeva 
II is not named byjishnu Gupta at Thankot 
as the hkhcbbavhkula-ketu^ but as singbSsanddbjdsi- 
hda-ketu (L6vi, iii, 105). This fully confirms 
the view that Udayadeva and his bro¬ 
ther were not technically Lichchhavis, but Tha- 
kuris. It should be noted however that Yuan 
C h w a n g regards the kings before Arh^uvar- 
m a n and after him (even including Arhsuvar- 
man) as Lichchhavis. That is, in the 
Thakuri family the predominant element was the 
Lichchhavi affiliation. 

The date of Narendracleva (643-657) 
definitely contributes to the ascertainment of the 
correct date for A rh ^ u v a r m a n. He must have 

‘ Mon. L6vi has not noticed the Nepalese victory over 
Tibet of the year 703 a.d. and has gratuitously held Nepal to 
have liccn subject to Tibet from the time of § i v a d c v a 
I and A ni il u v a t m a n down to 880 a.d., while the Chinese 
historians themselves state the Indians states th^t used tf> 
approach China against Tibet ceased to do so at 760 A.p.— 
S. JuUen, J.A. 1842. 2. 

“V. Smith, lUl., 586.87. 
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died not latct than 645, or minus 4 or 5 years of 
Jishnu Gupta ’s rule, c 640 or 659 a.d. 

It was in the time of Narendradeva that 
Nepal for the first time became a vassal of Tibet, 
that is, about 645 a.d. This is definitely stated by 
the Chinese history. This happened as a result of 
Narendradeva*s seeking help of foreign in¬ 
tervention and not as a result of any military invasion. 
It was Narendradeva who furnished 7000 
cavalry to the Chinese ambassador along with the Tibe¬ 
tan force of 1200, to dislodge Arjuna orArun- 
a ^ V a, and not Aih§uvarman as erroneously 

stated by Fleet.^ Narendradeva*s name is 

« 

specifically noted by the Chinese writers in this con¬ 
nection. 

It is likely that the marriage of the alleged 
daughter of Amluvarman with Strong- 
tsan-Gampo took place, if in 642 a.d. the 
agreed date, not in the lifetime of Amsuvarman 
but after him and in the period when the Nepalese 
king was seeking the help of Tibet. If the lady 
was a sister of Udayadeva, she was the daughter 
of A rh $ u V a r m an. If she was a sister of 
Narendradeva, she was Udayadeva’s 
daughter. The Tibetan word translated as prahha- 
varman msiy stand either for AmJuparman or Uiiqya 
{dei>a) vmrmm. In the closing years (about the year 44) 
Am§uvarman was Mahdf^idhirdja, That title, the 
chronology, and the Chinese records are all 
against Am^uvarman’s having accepted the 

»GI. U 190- 
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su2eramty of Tibet. And so is also the express 
authority of the Mafiju 5 ri History which definitely 
dates the foreign domination of Nepal after Jishnu- 
G u p t ar 

X— 'Architecture, Epigrapht and Constitution 

Chinese account bf Nepal, 643-651 A.D, 

[History of the Thang Dynasty, c. azi^] 

People, Otrreftey, Arts, Sciences and Worship 

“The kingdom of Nepal is right to the west'of 
Tibet. The inhabitants have the custom to shave 
their hair just to the level of the eye-brows. They 
pierce their ears and suspend therein tubes made of 
bamboo or horn of cattle. It is a mark of beauty to 
have ears hanging upto the shoulders. They eat with 
their hands without using spoons or sticks. All their 
utensils are made of copper. The merchants there, 
moving and stationary, are numerous; cultivators, rare. 
They have coins of copper which bear on one side a 
figure of man and on the reverse a horse [Neiu History: 
They have coins of copper which bear on one side 
a figure of man and on the reverse a horse and a 
bull, and which have no hole in the middle]. They 
do not pierce the noses of their bulls. They clothe 
themselves with a single piece of cloth which enve¬ 
lopes the body. They bathe themselves several times 
a day. Their houses are constructed of wood. The 
walls of these are sculptured and painted, ^hey arc 
very fond of scenic plays, they take pleasure in blow- 

'J. A. 18^,65/. 
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ing trumpets and beating drums. They understand 
fairly well calculation of destiny and researches in 
physical philosophy. They are equally clever in the 
art of the Calendar-maker. They adore five celestial 
spirits, and sculpture their images in stone. Each 
day they wash them with purifying water. They 
roast a lamb and offer it in sacrifice.'* 

Tbe King 

“Their king, Nalhigtipo (Narendradeva) adorns 
himself with true pearls, rock crystal, mother- 
of-pearl, coral, and amber; he has in the ears rings 
of gold and pendants of jade, and a breloc belt orna¬ 
mented with the figure of the Buddha. He seats him¬ 
self on a seat of lions.^ In the middle of the hall one 
spreiids flowers and perfumes. The nobles and the 
olhcers and all the court are seated to the right and to 
the left on the ground; at his sides are ranged hundreds 
of soldiers having arms.** 

Kaildsakuta Palace in 645-657 A.D. 

“In the middle of the palace there is a tower of 
seven storeys roofed with copper tiles. Its balustrade, 
grilles, columns, beams, and every thing therein are 
set with fine and even precious stones. At each of the 
four corners of the tower there projects a waterpipe of 
copper. At the base there are golden dragons which 
spout'forth water. From the summit of the tower 
water is poured through runnels which finds its way 
down below, streaming like a fountain from the 
mouth of the golden Makara.** 

^ Cf, Thankot \mct.'----$iiiihis^dhySsi<-kulaketH. 
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The Vam^Svalis throughout mention the cons¬ 
truction of palaces of nine storeys and seven storeys 
and of copper-roofing temples. The art of Nepal 
excited the admiration of the Chinese, themselves 
highly artistic. 

Architecture and Temples of Nepal in 6 $^ A. D, 

The following passages from Chinese History 
(translated from French by Dr. Banerji-Sastri) prove 
that in the year 657 a.d. when the Ambassador 
Wang Hiuentse passed through Nepal once 
more (in the reign of Narendradeva whom he had 
known since 645 a.d.) his companions saw a 
petroleum spring in the neighbourhood of Kath¬ 
mandu, which might be rediscovered with profit. 

The architectural style which is now known as 
the pagoda style was already in vogue in Nepal 
in the middle of the seventh century. The Chinese 
saw there then such temples and secular buildings, 
the like of which they had not seen or known in 
their own country. The style travelled from Nepal 
to China, and not pice versa. The style was not 
known in China before, while every house in Nepal 
in its essentials is composed in that style. It was a 
Nepalese invention, and such is also the opinion of 
Mr. Landon (ii. a 5 7-5 8) who can speak on the 
subject with authority as he studied the question 
in China also. Throughout Tibet and Mongolia the 
style is unknown. This shows that in Qiina it 
was an importation, at first as a Buddhist religious 
architecture from Nepal. 

The passage bearing on the palace of Narendra- 
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deva which was no other than the KatlasakMfa^ of 
which Aih^uvarman was greatly proud (inscription 
of the year 34), is cited above. The Varh^avalis too 
note the great Palace and Secretariate built by 
Arii^uvarman (Wright, p. 153). 


Wang Hmn-ts*e on Nepal 

1 .—“The Si-kom-hing~tchoan of Wang 1 Iiucn-ts*e 
says: In the second year of Hicn-king (657) an imperial 
order sent Wang Hiuen-ts’e and some others into the 
kingdoms of the West to offer to the Buddha a 
Kasaya. They went to Nt-po-lo (Ncpala) towards the 
South-West. Arrived at Pbm-lo-ton, they came to 
the east of the village at the bottom of a depression. 
There was there a small lake of water on fire. If 
one takes in hand some lighted fire to illuminate it, 
suddenly on its surface appears a luminous fire which 
emerges from the very bosom of the water. If one 
wishes to extinguish it by drenching it with the 
water, the water changes into fire and burns. The 
Chinese envoy and his followers placed thereon a 
cooking vessel and thus prepared their nourishment 
by heating, The envoy interrogated the king of the 
country; the king replied to him : Yore, in striking 
strokes with a staff, one made to appear a chest of 
gold; order was given to a man to drag it out. But 
each time that one pulled it out, it replunged. 
Tradition says that if is the gold of the diadem 
of Ml’k P*ou-sa (Maitreya Bodhisattva), who 
is due to come to complete the path. The N 3 .ga of 
fire protects it and d^ends it; the fire of this lake 
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is the fire of the Naga of Fite/*^ 

IL—^“To the South-East of the capital, at a 
small distance, there is a lake of water and of fire. 
In going one li towards the East, one finds the 
fountain A-ki-po-li^ (the Ta-youen-tchthUn bears; 
A-ki-po-wi; the same alternations in the two redactions 
of the History of the Tafigs). Its circumference is 
of 20 pou (40 paces). In the dry time as in the season 
of the rains, it is deep; it does not dissipate but keeps 
on steaming always. If one holds in hand some 
lighted fire, the entire tank takes fire; the smokes 
and the fire rise several feet high. If one drenches 
this fire with some water, then the fire becomes more 
intense. If one launches therein powdered dust, 
the flame ceases and what one throws therein turns 
to ash. If one places a cooking vessel over the 
water to prepare the food by heating, it is well- 
heated. There was in olden time in this fountain a 
coffer of gold. A king ordered to drag this coffer 
out. When one had brought it out of the mud, 
the men and elephants pulled at it without succeeding 
in making it come out. And in the night a super¬ 
natural voice says : Here is the diadem of Maitreya 
Buddha; creatures could not assuredly obtain it, 
because the Naga of Fire guards it.” 

“To the South of the town, at more than 10 li, 
is found an isolated mountain covered with an extra¬ 
ordinary vegetation; Temples are disposed there in 
numerous storeys which one would take for^ croum 

* Missions of IFdw^Fragmciit IV, drawn from Fa-jomfh 
UboM-lin^ chap, xvi, p* 15 b, col 17. 
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of clouds. Under the pines and the bamboos, the 
fishes and the dragons follow man, tame and con¬ 
fiding. They approach the man and come to receive 
what to eat. Who does them violence causes the 
ruin of those his own,” 

“Recently the orders of the Empire passed by this 
kingdom and thence extended far. Now it depends 
on Tethfan (Tibet). 

III.—“In the capital of Nepal there is a construc¬ 
tion in storeys whch has more than 200 tch’eu of 
height and 80 peu (400 feet) of circumference. Ten 
thousand men can find place in its upper part. It is 
divided in three terraces^ and each terrace is divided 

4 

in seven storyes. In the four pavilions, there are 
sculptures to make you marvel. Stones and pearls 
decorate them.”® 

Epigraphy of Nepal of the "jth and %th centuries 

Epigraphy of Nepal is a peculiar matter—it is 
puzzling, especially when one first takes to it. 
Writing in Nepal is very stationary, the result* being 
that epigraphs of the seventh century appear to be 
older by several centuries, judged from the standard 
of the plains. This lead Professor L 6 vi to assign 
records dated in Gupta Era to Saka Era and a 
supposed Lichchhavi Era. The best authority on 
Nepal paleography is Dr. Bendall who made a 
very deep study of manuscript paleography of Nepal 
and with that knowledge he had no hesitation in 

^ Fragments 11 and III. 

■“Court-yards” in the VathSavalis (Wright, ijj). 

• Cbtu kta-fang-Ubi, Cf. Nepai^ per S. Levi, vol, 1 , pp. 
157 - 9 * 
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assigning correct dates to Nepal lithic inscriptions. 
He found Gupta characters of the fourth and jfifth 
centuries which were distinct from the Amiuvarman 
group (Jounify\ p. 5). Outside the Kathmandu 
group of towns no search has been made at sites 
of the old seats of governments. The Kailasakupi 
mound is yet to be excavated. 

In the meantime I may emphasiae the archaic 
nature of Nepal epigraphy by citing one example. 
There is a copy of the law Digest Ktilpafaru of 
Lakshmidhara, which was written in the time of 
the author—12th centur)'. I was anxious to see it, 
but as the owner General Kaisar Shamsher Jang 
was away from Nepal 1 could not sec it. My friend 
the Rajaguru told me that the manuscript which is 
(on palm leaf) in Nagari has notes on the margin 
of leaves in Gupta characters. Similarly the Ranjana 
script still current in Nepal is only a variety of 
Gupta letters. It is so common that ordinary 
engravers made seals for me in this script. 

As Gupta writing persisted in Nepal, so‘ did 
Guptan and post-Guptan style in sculpture in Nepal. 
At every step I was deceived by sculptures, a few 
centuries old, giving an impression of the 9th 
century and 8th century technique. 

Ongm of D/mI Sovmignty in Nepal 

Dual Sovereignty is a bad working hypothesis to 
the modern political theorist. But it is fully attested 
and authenticated by the history of Nepal—^not 
only of the period reviewed above but also of the 
subsequent periods-^ully borne out by colophons 
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of manusaipts noted by Bendall (Nepal Catalogue, i, 
Introduction), by inscriptions [e.g., BendalPs Joitrnej^ 
p. 15] and notices in the Varii^avalls of “joint rule”— 
down to our own time. It is in the very soil 
of Nepal and works well, wonderfully well. Its 
origin lies in the dual constitution of the Lichchhavis 
—of the Kdjd and Upa-Kdjd—\jh\c)\ they carried from 
Vaisali into Nepal. Even in their Monarchical days 
they could not shake it off. The curious sight of 
two sovereigns in the new Svayamabhu nath inscrip¬ 
tion^ and in the Early Thakuri history puzzled me 
until the Lichchhavi constitution of the republican 
Vaisali was recalled. This Dvairdjya system which 
was fully known to Ancient Hindus and which the 
Jaina sutras ask their monks to avoid, is suitable 
for a constitutional oasis like Nepal. It, at the same 
time, put a limit to her power of expansion. 

Nepal in the past, as to this day, has been mainly 
oligarchical and never purely monarchical. Therein 
lies both her strength and weakness. 

XI— Thakuris after Jayadeva II 

The list of the Vamsavalis* for the period 880 
A.D. to the present dynasty has been confirmed® by 
the researches of Dr. Bendall based purely on dated 

iJBORS, XXII. 81. 

*Bcndairs Vamsavali, l^epal Cat. i, p. 21; Bhagwanlal 
Indraji^s ed., I. A., IX. 415, other Variisavalis in Levi’s Nepal^ 
ii. 151-152; Kirkpatrick, 261-262. 

» Only the Third Thakuri Dynasty—- 1 . A., IX, 414—6 names 
-**Jayachandra Malla to Asoka Malla coming before Jayasthiti 
Malla (1580-1554 A.n.), never ruled and arc to be excluded. 
They must have been subordinate rulers. 
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manuscripts of Nepal (G^A, p. ztff). It is therefore 
not necessary for me to deal with the list after 
Raghavadeva (880 a. d.). The names from Ragha- 
vadeva to the end of the dynasty in the Vaihiavali 
cited by Bendall (14th century) are: 

Raghavadeva 880 A.d. {46 yrs. 6 months) 

Jayadeva (III) (10 yrs.) 

Vikramadeva (8 yrs. 9 montlis) 

Narendradeva (III) (i yr. 6 months) 

Gunakamadeva (II) (65 yrs. 5 months) 

Udayadeva II (1018^ a.d., according to the 
total of the above reign-period; (5 yrs. 5 

months) 

Nirbha3"a (MS., 1008; A.D.) (K., 7 yrs.) 

Bhojadeva (dated MS., 1015 
not in BendalFs V. list) 

Joinf rule\ [Rudra not in any V.] 

Lakshmikamadeva (1015 a.d., dated 
, manuscript) (21 yrs.) 

jayakamadeva, 1039 a.d., MS., ‘reign over half 
the kingdom’ (20 yrs.) (Bcndall’s V.; at first joined 
with the two above). 

Against this wc have in the other lists: 

[Raghavadeva, only in K., 63 yrs.]. 

12 Jayadeva (Ill) (15 yrs.) 

13 Balarjunadcva (17 yrs.) [in K. he is 

above Raghavadeva] 

14 Vikramadeva (12 yrs.) 

[Narendradeva, only'in K., li yrs.] 

15 Gunakamadeva (II) (51 yrs.) ^ 

1 There must be a mistake of at least 10 yrs. because the 
ocM kind’s date is 1008 a.o. (Bendall, p. 21). 
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fUdaya, only in K., 6 yrs.] 

[Nitbhaya, only in K., 7 yrs.] 

16 Bhojadeva (8 yrs.) 

17 Lakshmikamadevi. (22 yrs.) 

In the latter list no. 15 Balarjunadeva is extra. But in 
the list of Kirkpatrick’s Vamsavali, which is in age 
next to Bendall’s and earlier than Wright’s and 
Bhagwanlal’s, we have Balarjuna above Ragha\’adeva 
who is omitted by other Vath^avalis. Hcncc the cor¬ 
rect order seems to be that Balarjunadeva should come 
before Raghavadeva^, i.e. 

[12] Balarjunadeva 
Raghavadeva 
[15] Jayadeva III etc. 

The succession of the Thakuri line before 
Raghavadeva, thus corrected, stands in the 
following order. [Fortunately at this period we 
begin to get reliable reign-periods. The Varii^valis 
place these below Arh^uvarman, 42 yrs., K., 
but they come really below Sivadeva II, as Amiuvar- 
man is misplaced from below Sivadeva I to below 
Sivadeva II; and Jayadeva II (son of Sivadeva II) 
is omitted. Then the order runs thus :] 

(2) Kritavarman [18 yrs. (K.),654 a.d.^] 

(5) Bhimarjunadeva I [39 yrs. (K.), 672 a.d.] 
(4) Nandadeya ‘introduced the Era of Saliva- 
hana in Nepal’ [15 yrs. (K.), 711 A.o.J 

^In K. the names Baiirjuna and Jayadeva have been re¬ 
peated three times—evidently the composer who was consulting 
three authorities copied three orders. All this confusirm is* 
clearly up by Bendail’s authority. 

^ Dates are calculated back from 880 a.d. for Raghavadeva 
(see abov^). 
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(5) Sivadeva II (K.) 16 yrs., 724 a.d. 

[Viradeva—other recensions] 

(6) Chandraketudeva, [omitted by K., did 

not complete even a year according to 

others] 740 a.d. 

(7) Narendradeva [instituted Tibetan Buddhist 

worship, and several foundations] 37 yrs. 

(K.), 7 yrs. (W.) 740—777 a . d . 

(8) Varadeva, 17 yrs. (K.), 23 yrs. (L.) 8 yrs. (W.) 

777-784 A.D. 

(9) Samkaradeva 12 yrs. (all authorities) 

784-796 a.d. 

(10) Vardhamanadeva 13 yrs., 16 yrs., (K.) 

(Bhimarjunadcva (K.) 812 a.d. 

(11) Balideva 13 yts., 16 yrs. (K.) 

828 A.D. 

(12) Balarjunadeva 36 yrs., (36 yrs., 7ms. (K.), 

other 17 yrs.) 844 a. d. 

Raghavadcva 46 yrs. (Bendall) 

880-926 a.d. 

It seems that Kjitavarman and Bhi- 
marjunadeva I did not reign; no reign period 
is given to them by Wright’s Vamsavali, nor is any 
event ascribed to them. They are mere names. 
They might have been feudatories, or only ancestors 
introduced here to give a complete genealogy from 
A m s u V a r m a n. Their reign-periods given in 
Bhagwanlal’s and L6vi’s Vam^avalis—87 and 93 
)xars—attempt to bridge the time roughly between 
Arii^uvarman and S i v a d e \’ a 11 . The alternative 
years for them in Kirkpatrick’s Vamsavali {18 and 
39) will make their branch begin about ^'654 A, 0 . 
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The line should be counted from No. 5 Sivadeva 
II, the three names before are probably of feudatories. 
The descent seems to have been thus : 


Aihsuvarman 


f 


Udavadeva 


I 

Narendradeva I 
643-657 A.D. 
[Chinese History] 


I 

Manadeva II 
639 or 640 A.D. 
[inscription] 


1 


Sivadeva II 
714 A.D. (inscription) 
724-740 (Vaih0vali) 

i_ 


f 


Jayadcva II 
748 A.D. (insc.) 
[omitted in Vam.^ 


Varadeva 777-784 
(Varhsavali date) 

1 _ 


Kritavarman 
654-672 
(Varh. date) 

Bhimarjunadeva I 
672-711 
(Vam. date) 

Nandadeva 711-724 
(Vam^avali date) 


Chandraketudeva 
740 (Varhsavali date) 


Narendradeva II 740-777 
(Varhsavali date) 
_ J 


Nos. 9 to 

13 (Raghavadeva) g8o^ 
(Varhsavali date) 


The omission of Jayadeva II by the VathSavalls ii? 
both lists—Lichchhavi and Thakuri—is significant. 
After- Sivadeva II the main authority seems to 
have passed to Chandraketudeva whose 


^ Kirkpatrick, p. 202. 


7 
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succession is noted to have been disputed, evidently, 
by Jayadeva II who is not given the full tide of 
sovereignty in his inscription. Probably Chandra- 
ketudeva was the elder, and Jayadeva II 
a usurper. S i v a d e v a II .is given both in the 
Lichchhavi line (no. 27) after Udayadeva and 
Manadeva (with the misplaced Gunakamadeva) 
and in the Thakuri line. This confusion resulted in 
the Chroniclers because they had read the inscription 
of Jayadeva II, and on account of the claim of 
the descendants of Am^uvarman to be the 
true Lichchhavi heirs^. But the chronology adopted 
by the Vamlavalis* is correct and agrees with the 
inscnptional date^ and dates from Chinese History. 
The Jhakuri list further proves by the repetition of 
Sivadevall that the line of Udayadeva really 
descended from AmSuvarman. 

Defeat of J ay dpida Vinaydditya (782—815 a.d.) 
of Kashmir by Nepal 

Jayapida, the Karkota king of KaSmir, 
whose history is related at length by Kalha^ in his 
History of Kashmir, c. iv, verses 402-659, came to 
throne 48^ years after the accession of Mukta- 
pida Lalitaditya who had been invested by 
the Emperor of China in 755 a.d. He therefore 
became king in or about 782 A.D. and ruled for 

* One Va^SavalJ dted in Mr. Landon*s book Nepat, 
U» 315 (Bad8 Kaji's Vathiavali)says that Aihijivarman 
had bran adapted as son by 6‘i v a d e v a 1. 

^ That is, the chronology based on the date 880 a.d. for 
the beginning of the reign of R&ghavadeva, founder of tlte 
Nepal Era. 
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31 years, up to 813 a.d. He is related to have minted 
an unprecedented quantity of copper dinnaras (verse 
617) which is attested by “multitudes” of his coins 
surviving today.^ J a y a p i d a distinguished him¬ 
self both as king and scholar. He had great daring 
and desired to be Emperor of India. His exploits 
extended from the plains of Hindustan to Nepal. 
He was utterly defeated by the able tactics, peculiarly 
Nepalese, of the king of Nepal, and was taken 
prisoner. He was confined in a high stone-tower 
over the Kala Gandika (modern Kd/J Gafjda/?) until 
rescued by his faithful minister Devasarman who 
pursuaded the Nepal king to promise to release him for 
a ransom, and obtained an interview with his master 
on that pretext. Tliis episode has been unnecessarily 
disbelieved by V. Smith (p, 387). The very details 
and circumstantial and internal evidence furnished by 
Kalhana aflirm the truth of the account. It should 
be remembered that it was recent history in the time 
of Kalhana who wrote his History in 1148-1150 a.d. 
The account runs as follows : 

Jayapida started on a ^g-vijaya with a large cavalry and 
reached Prayaga (413-417). After establishing his influence by his 
marriage at Pu^dravardhana where he went secretly, he defeated 
the king of Kanyakubja with the help of Bengal and carried away 
his imperial Lion {shiibasma) Throne (471) and returned to 
Kashmir after three years, where he was welcomed by his 
people, who were keen to suppress his traitorous minister 
Jajja. He made Udbhafa, a man. of letters. President of his 

Council, and the famous Damodaragupu, author of the 

\ 

mafa^ his dhlrf minister. He put up buildings, made refomis. 


^ V. Smlfli, BH, 387. 
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blisbed a *Moyiag Bank* to follow his armf, and assumed 
die name Vin^SJitya (517). 

He went as a spy into the eastern Idngdom of Bhlmasena, 
evidently on his border, and was taken prisoner, from which 
condition he escaped simulating a contagious disease. On his 
release he invaded the neighbouring kmgdom of Nepal, which 
was under King A r a m u d i 

King A r a m u d 4 enaowed with the art of war and valour, 
a skilled tacticiao, planned Jaylpida’s defeat (verse 
551). He allowed Jayaplda to enter the kingdom and 
retreated to *a great distance* with his army, occasionally 
making himself visible to the pursuing Jayaplda (553-34) 
who all the time imagined on account of his success in small 
encounters during the pursuit that he was having a victorious 
march. J. planted himself on the bank of a river near a large 
lake, to the east, when on the second or the third day he found 
to his ‘indignation’ the enemy facing him with his colours on the 
other side of the river. The enraged Jayaplda ordered 
his army to cross the river which was only knee-deep. [The 
Nepalese knew their terrain and knew the use of their 
rivers]. The Kashmir army and their king were swept down 
by the current which suddenly rose and became irresistible. 
Cries arose from the bed of the river of distress and that of 
joy from the opposite bank. Aramudi promptly had 
Jayiplda caught at a great distance down the river by 
the alert Nepalese soldiers with the aid of skins and brought 
before him with his fine clothes and ornaments of royalty having 
been deprived by the river. The occasion was celebrated by 
the Nepalese. He was assigned to a tall tower of stone on the 
river Kala Gafi^hi [the river now called Kill Gaiidak in western 
Nepal] where he was very closely guarded by the trusted men 
of the 'wise kit{^* of Nepal (546-548). Kalhapa notes that ^lokas 
composed by the king JaySplda in that c^ifinement; 
looking down upon the free river, were recited by learned 
men with pathos even in his own days (550). 

Then follows the proposal to king Aramudi by the 
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Kashmir minister to release Jayapl^a on receiving a 
ransom and on condition to make Kashmir a dependency of 
Nepal. Devailarman received permission to meet his 
master JaySpI^a, and affected his escape by ultimately 
committing suicide and thereby offering his body as a float. 

This latter detail may be an exaggeration of an 
accident in the attempt of the minister to swim 
across the river with his master. But the rest of the 
account is a matter of fact narration recorded by 
Kashmir at the cost of her own reputation—a state¬ 
ment against her own interest. 

Prof. Levi not recognising the name in the 

Vam^avalis, declared with his Tibetan bias, the king 

called Aramudi to be a Tibetan. But Kashmiris knew 

the Tibetans too well to make a mistake like that. 

Kdla Gandikd. still called Kali Gandak and the 

western portion of Nepal where the scene is located 

offer verification of the storv. 

¥ 

In the Nepal Vamiavalis we have four steps 
above Raghavadeva, founder of the Nepal Era of 
880 A.D. (Bendall, Nepal Catalogue^ p. 21; LA, IX, 
4^3) Vara-det*a^, Vara-deva ot ‘King Vara\ (771-784 
A.D.)® suits the chronology to be a contemporary 
of Jayapida (782-813 a.d.). Vara seems to 
have changed into Ara. Varadeva ruled a second 

^Varadeva 

Sankaradeva 

Vatdhamiinadeva 

Balideva 

[Raghavadeva] 

" jayadeva 

The chronology from RSghavadeva downwards is fully 
detailed and made certain by Dr. Bendall. 

* See above the preceding part of this section. 
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time, having entered a monastery as a Buddhist monk 
(Wright, 142).^ Or, Ara [in Kashmui meaning hair 
(Grierson, Dicticnarj, p. 41)] and mtidi {munditd) might 
denote ^monl^ king. 

There seems to be in the Varh^avalis, which arc 
a record of superstitious Buddhist priests interested 
in glorification of Tantrika gods and goddesses and 
their idols, the historical account as degenerated into 
a fantastic stor}'. Karkota is the name of the dynasty 
to wliich Jayapida belonged. It is also the 
name of a famous N%a worshipped in Kashmir 
and elsewhere in India. The Vamsavalis note that 
Gorakh-nath, the saint, arrived in Nepal in 
the reign ofVaradeva and arrested Karkota 
N a g a and imprisoned him in a hillock (Wright, 
pp. 140, 143). This caused a great mischief resulting 
in a draught. Then king Varadeva sought the 
help of Acharya Bandhudatta who rescued 
and released Karkota and established happiness 
in the valley. Bandhudatta had the pleasure of 
crossing rivers on the body of Karkota all the same. 

Fortunately the History of Kashmir has preserved 
this account which illustrates the successful tradi¬ 
tional tactics of Nepal. Throughout the historian of 
Kashmir has used words of high respect for the Nepal 
king who defeated the idol of Kashmir history—a 
most courageous figure, a most able king, an accom¬ 
plished scholar, their greatest patron of men of letters 
and of letters—although his last days were,.^arked 
with disregard for temple property which he largely 

^ This will fall after 784 a. d. 
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resumed, and contempt for the Brahmin caste, yet he 
remained a figure of whom Kashmir has been proud. 

There is no reason to transfer from Nepal this 
chapter of glory to Tibet or to the domain of romance, 
as done by L^vi and Smith. 

XII— Pala’s connexion with Nepal and 
Nepal’s later coinage 

In the last quarter of the eighth century, that is, 
in the period after Jayadeva II, the Pala Paramountcy 
begins in India, which remained on the increase in 
the reign of D h a r m a p a 1 a {c. €oo) and D e v a - 
pala (f. 850 A. D.) whose paramountcy did reach 
the Himalayan hill states (Kira) and their borders 
(Assam). The Pala emperors came in conflict 
with a Himalayan people called the K a m b o j a s 
who broke the Pala power for a time and who 
actually set themselves up at Dinajpur, where one of 
the routes from Nepal leads down to. This eclipse of 
the Palas falls to be in the epoch when Nepal starts 
her own era in 880 A. D. Under Mahipala I the 
Pala empire recovered (about 978 or 980).^ During 
his reign Buddhism in Tibet was revived by new 
missions from Bihar, and we take it that Nepal was 
not ignored. N a y a P a 1 a, his successor, who 
defeated Karna Kalachuri was succeeded by a wicked 
and weak son, M a h i P a 1 a II, who was succeeded 
by the powerful Rama Pala (1084-1130). His 
rule covered Mithila and Assam (V. Smith, E. H., 
416). We have positive evidence, which had been 


‘ V. Smith, E. H., pp. 414-415* 
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missed so far, that RamaPala was the suzerain 
of Nepal also. 

A palm-leaf manuscript —Kubjikdmatafu which is 
a part of the Tantrika Buddhist work Kuldlikdmnaja 
is in the Nepal State Library (H. P. Sastri, Catalogue, 
p. 54) which is in Newari characters. It notes in the 
colophon that the manuscript was copied under the 
reign of the Buddhist Emperor Ramapaladcva: 

Patamesvara-Parama-bhattaraka 

• • 

parama-Saugata-Maharaj adhiraja 
Srimad-Ramapaladevasya 
pravardha—(i.e. pravardhamana-vijaya-rajye). 
The portion in front of paramdvara is read as Kama- 
devasja which if it refers to the Nepal king has to be 
read as Vamadevasja whose time as ascertained from 
manuscripts of his reign and his predecessor and 
successor is between 1077 and 1090 a. d. (Bendall, 
Nepal Catalogue, Intro, p. 22). 

We have thus positive proof of the fact that at 
least in the time of RamaPala Nepal was under 
Pala suzerainty. It is very likely that under Dhar- 
m a P aU a and DevaPala a similar state obtained. 

We do not find Nepal striking her own coins 
from about 800 a. d. onwards. This is probably 
explained by the fact of the Pala domination, which 
was immediately followed by the Karnataka 
domination beginning with N a n y a d e v a. At the 
close of the Karnataka period we find Nepal 
imitating the coin of Alauddin Khilji.^ Then fol¬ 
lows a troubled period until stability is restored under 

^ See separate article on the Unrecorded 'Muhammadan 
Invasion of Nepal in JBORS., XXII. 81. 
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Jayasithimallai (1380-1394). Nepal acknow- 
ledged nominal suzerainty of Delhi as noted by 
Travernier,® And naturally we do not find a Nepal 
coinage until permission for establisliing a mint was 
obtained from the early Moghuls. 

Nepal thus from 800 a. d. or at any rate from 
1080 A. D. remained as part of the Indian Empire up 
to Moghul days in international theory, which found 
a tangible expression in the history of her coinage— 
the absence of coinage. The same is to be predicated 
of her in the Imperial Gupta times as well. 

B 

EARLY DYNASTIES OF NEPAL 

XIII— *‘Nimisha Dynasty” [205 a.d. to 350 a.d.] 
AND Kirata Dynasty [590 b.c. to no a.d.] 

The Vamsavalis® other than Kirkpatrick^s give 
five names at the close of the native Kirata Dynasty 
and before the Suryavamsa, i.e., the Li*ch- 
c h ha V i Dynasty of Nepal— Nimisba {Nevesit —K.)— 
Mandksha (or Matdksba)y Kaka-varman, 'Pahpreksha- 
deva (founder of the Pasupati Temple who introduced 
Aryan population from Hindustan) and hhaskara^ 
varman (who conquered the whole of India, and being 
childless adopted Bhiimivarman). They call this 

' There was a Khasiya invasion (1528 a. d. —Bendall, p. 10) 
and to that period must belong the curious clay coins of Mathi 
singba KJmsiyS. The legend, in Nagari, is on the milled edge. 
' 2II. ch. XV. 

2 Bhagwanlal Indraji*s recension summarised in I. A., XHI. 
411 at 412; Wright’s copy in his Hi story of "Nepaly 1x2; Levi’s 
copy summarised in his Ntpalyii. 83. 
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Somatfafitii dynasty. With BhSmivarman whose 
grandson was Jayadeva I (mentioned in the 
inscription of Jayadeva II) the later Vam§lvalis begin 
a new dynasty (the SQryavam^a). But Kirkpat¬ 
rick's authority while mentioning this adoption, does 
not begin a new d5masty and treats the two groups 
as forming one dynasty ‘N e v c s i tIt begins the 
dynasty with Nevesit. This Nmsit is really Nmst 
corresponding with Nimisha of the later works, 
which have really turned *Nmsi into Nimisha. *Nivisi* 
represented *Nichiri (^Nisivi) = Nichebbivi (Manu)= 
Licbchhavi. There was no distinct dynasty ofaSoma- 
V a m 5 a of the five rulers in the original authorities. 

The seven rulers before Jayadeva I were 
rulers obviously in the plains, that is, at Vaisali. They 
annexed Nepal about 200 a. d. and established a 
direct government there, marking the event with 
the installation of Pa^upati—^which is a Mukha- 
lihga of the style of the Naga-Vakatakas, i.e., of the 
period.^ ‘Nimisha* being only the dynastic name the 
first ruler of Nepal would be M a n a k s h a or 
M a t a k s h a, and the effective founder, Pa§u- 
p r c k h a the third king, who is credited with the 
introduction of Hindu caste-rules and population (of 
four varnas) from Hindustan, and as being the 
founder of Pa^upati's Temple. 

His successor B h a s k a r a v a r m a n, the great 
conqtirror of India, is probably the grandfather of 
S a m u d r a G u p t a, and father-in-law of Chan- 
d r a g u p t a 1 . He was still probably the ’President 

^ See my liisSoty of ladia, X50-5J0 a. D., the plates and 
description of the Nachni and other images. 
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of the Republic at Vai^ali, for the coins of Chandra 
G u p t a I arc struck by the **LJckhhapis** He seems 
to have defeated Magadha and evidently his dominions 
were large enough to entitle Chandra Gupta I 
to call himself Mahdrdjddhiraja, The seat of govern¬ 
ment changed from Vaisali to Nepal where his adopted 
son Bhumivarman succeeded and the plains 
passed on to ChandraGupta I and his Queen, 
the Lichchhavi lady. In Nepal Jayadeva I 
turned the state into a monarchy or a double kingship. 

The succession seems to have stood thus : 

Bhaskara-Varma [or,-Deva] 

I 

Daughter=Chandra Gupta 1 
Bhumi-Varma (or,-Deva) 

I 

Jayadeva I 

We may roughly date the Early Lichchhavis: 

c. 205 A. D. Manaksha 

c. 230 A.D. Kaka-varman 

c. 255A. D. Pasuprekshadeva 

c. 280-505 A. D. Bhaskaravarman 

c. 305 A. D. Bhumivarman 

c. 330 A. D. Chandravarman [Is he 

the same as Chandra¬ 
Gupta I?] 

c. 340 or 350 A. D. Jayadeva P 

The Lichchhavi monarchy in Nepal probably 
retained its original character of divided sovereignty, 

^ This date is calculated on the basis of Jayadeva IPs 
inscription : See Fleet, Gl, /. p. 1S9; and other data in the 
section on lichchhavi list, snt^a. 
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Otherwise the position of Amsuvarman’s dictatorship 
and Sivadeva's sovereignty is not explicable. Pro¬ 
bably even before Am^uvarman some similar arrange¬ 
ment obtained. 

Nimisha is said to have displaced the K i r a t a 
Dynasty in Nepal—(205 a.d.). 

The original K i r a t a Dynasty which is the 
first dynasty of Nepal had 28 kings.^ It was under 
the 15 th Kirata—S thunk o—^that A ^ o -k a visited 
Nepal. According to the Nepal Chronicles the 
autonomy of Nepal was maintained by A ^ o k a 
under the Kirata dynasty. This may or may not 
be correct, as A s o k a’s son-in-law D e v a p a 1 a 
and his daughter became permanent residents there. 
After A § o k a and Da^aratha the original 
dynasty would have revived in Nepal Proper. In the 
Western part of Nepal in S u n g a times we find 
silver coins of Suriga princes ($ u m i t r a)^, Im¬ 
perial and local (S i v a p a 1 i t a). It is possible that 
early S u n g a s might have exercised suzerainty over 
Nepal. But the continuous line of the Kirata 
House entitles us to assume a continuous autonomy. 
The succession of 15 kings from the time of A ^ o k a 
and S t h u n k o would bring the dynasty to about 
no A. D. [see below]. 

We have thus a gap between the K1 r i t a and 
the L i c h c h h a v i epochs— 110 a. d. and 203 A. D. 

^The Gupta and Ah!r dynasties introduced before the 
KirStas (600 B. C.-xio A.D.) who arc treated again wdth the 
kings of the Sixth and Seventh centuries a.d. arc* 1 rcally mis- 

E laced here; it simply signifies hat Hindu history in Nepal 
egins with the Gupta Period. 

* Almora coins of alloyed silver; JBORS, XX. 301. 
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—^whichisnot filled up by the written history of 
Nepal 

Here coins come to our help. Mr. E. H. Walsh 
has recorded (JRAS., 1908, p. 677) that a hoard of 
K u s h a n coins was dug up in the neighbourhood 
of Kathmandu. They were coins ofWema Kad- 
p h i s e s and of K a n i s h k a. It seems that the 
Kushan rule might fill this gap of hundred years. 
Though evidence is not yet conclusive. 

The beginning of the Kirata dynasty (i 3 genera¬ 
tions before A § o k a) is to be dated about 600 b. c. 

The Kifdta Kin^s 

Omitting Yalamva and 'Pavi [omitted in K.], as 
belonging to the Second Kirata dynasty of the sixth 
century ( § VII), the approximate dates of the kings 
of the First Kirata Dynasty will be as calculated 
below on the basis of the date of Sthunko, contem- 


porary of Aiokst: 


z. 

Dhaskam 

.. C. $90 B.C. 

h 

Vaiamva 

.. C. 56J B.C. 

4 - 

Hriu 

. . C. 540 BiC. 

5 - 

Humati 

.. c. ; 1} B.C. 

6. 

[Tuskhah] K. 

.. C. 490 B.C. 

7 - 

Jited&sti [Sfoopast'K.] 

.. C. 465 B.C. 

8. 

[Galimja] 

.. c. 44 ^ B.C. 

9 - 

P (T)ushka Pamcham (K.) 

. . c. 41 $ B.C. 

10. 

Suyarma [King-king-king (K.)J .. 

.. C. 590 B.C. 

11. 

Pafba [Soonand-K.] .. 

.. C. 36} B.C. 

iz. 

Thunka [ThoomooK.] 

. . C. 340 B.C. 

13 - 

Keihke 

.. c. 31; B.C. 

14. 

Svananda [Jaighrec-K.] 

.. C. 290 B.C. 

*5. 

Sthurhko [contemporary of A^oka] 

.. C. z 65 B.C 

16. 

Gighri [Stienkeh>K.]., 

.. C. 240 B.C 
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17. Naiie [Thoor-K.] 

18. Luk [Thamoo-K.] 

19. Thor [Barmah-K.] .. 
to, Thoko [Ganjeh-K.] .. 

21. Varma [Kashkoon-K.j 

22. Guja [Teeshoo-K.] .. 

23. Pushka [Soogmeea-K.] 

24. Kesu [Jcosha-K,] 

25. Suga [Gontho>K.] 

26. Sansa [Khcmbhoom-K.] 

27. Gunan [Gaiijang-K.].. 

28. Khimbu 

29. Pa^uka 

30. Gasti 


. . c. 215 B.C. 
.. C. 190 B.C. 
.. C. x6j B.C. 
.. C. 140 B.C. 
.. C. II5 B.C 
.. €.90 B.C. 

.. C. 65 B.C. 
.. C. 40 B.C. 
.. C. 15 B.C. 
.. C. 10 A.D. 
. . C. 3 5 A.D. 

C. 60 A.D. 
. . C. 85 A.D. 
. . C. no A.D. 


It may be noted that the popular tradition in 
Nepal today is that the jfirst dynasty of Nepal was 
second Neivdri, and lastly Gorkf)d. 


C 

A RETROSPECT 
XIV 

The history of Nepal is a part of the historj* of 
India and of the Hindu Race. The valley was 
colonized by the Hindus both consciously and by 
natural process of expansion. Yet it is the history of a 
colohy, with its distinctive features. Those features 
may be summarised in this way. The ruling dynasties, 
though mostly Hindus from the plains of India— 
the Mauryas, the Lichchhavis, the Karnipikas, the 
Gorkhas—have‘a tendency to establish a*^ystem of 
divided sovereignty which works happily in that 
happy valley of Pa^upati. There is much less cause 
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for jealousy in that system on the soil of Nepal than- 
anywhere else. Joint rules and regencies are a ^milkr 
problem in the Lichchhavi times, in the Tliakuri 
times, in the Malla times and in the Gurkha times— 
two kings occupying the same town or contiguous 
towns afford a picture of a Mitakshara family agreeing 
apon, as we say in Hindu law, a ‘division for the 
convenience of enjoyment’ rather than upon an actual 
division by metes and bounds. This divided 
sovereignty would baffle theorists of political science 
but has been a familiar, good working system in 
Nepal. 

There is always a sort of internal weakness, but 
to the outside world Nepal has always shown strength. 
Throughout her history there has been no case of 
traitorous betrayal. Internally weak, but externally 
strong is again a political problem which is explain¬ 
able by its republican origin noticed above. Nepal’s 
whole history bears out the rule that the little kingdom 
can defend itself most effectively—it defeated Tibet 
in her palmiest days when Tibet was the first power 
in Asia, it defeated Kashmir when Kashmir was the 
first power in India, it defeated King Shamsuddin, 
the most brilliant Muslim soldier of the X4th century. 
Small, and ‘internally weak,* Nepal is a successful 
state against the invader. And why ? Its republican 
Lichchhavi origin explains the mystery. Its strong 
political sense is a Lichchhavi heritage. 

Nepal has been in Hindu times mostly a member 
of the Indian Empire. But for centuries, being 
situated between two large empires—China and India 
—Nepal has evolved a wise international poUcy, 
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wherein she has hardly ever laken a false step. Owing 
to that wise policy, her international position today 
is such as it had probably never been before. She 
enjoys and rightly the complete confidence of her 
powerful neighbour. 










